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THREE WAYS 


to get more out of your |, Siam ne 
Burroughs machines | 
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USE ALL SHORT-CUTS 





















Make sure operators are thoroughly familiar with and 
are using all of their machines’ automatic features, 
keyboard controls and other special time-saving 
advantages. Write related records as one operation. 
Obtain statistics and figures for reports as a by- 
product of regular posting routines. .. ag 





KEEP THEM IN GOOD CONDITION 





Right now you can arrange for regular, periodic 













inspection, lubrication and adjustment of your 
Burroughs machines, to safeguard your office from 
emergency repairs and the delays they entail. A 
standard Burroughs Service Agreement provides 
this efficient protection at a moderate, predetermined ol 


cost. All work is guaranteed by Burroughs. ab! 


USE GOOD SUPPLIES 


Your machines will produce more and better work if 
you use Burroughs carbon paper, roll paper, ribbons 
and other Burroughs supplies. They are manufac- 
tured to the exact specifications determined by 
Burroughs’ experience. They are economical, too, 


with 10% to 40% discounts for quantity purchases. on 


po 





Are you taking all these steps to get the most out 
of your Burroughs machines today? If not, let 
Burroughs help you. Call the local Burroughs office 
or write Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit. 


we 
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Norden Bombsights 





Burroughs is manufacturing and delivering th: 


| famous Norden bombsight—one of the most delicat: 
Fe and precise mechanisms ever devised. 


> 





New figuring and accounting machines are also bein: 
broduced by Burroughs for the Army, Navy, U. § 
Government and other enterprises whose needs ar: 
approved by the War Production Board. 























| ceed is the germ that 
causes most cases of pneumonia. 


He is a skillful hunter, preferring the 
cold winter months when people are less 
able to ward off his attacks. 


> 
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Sometimes Pneumococcus strikes peo- 
ple who are in excellent physical condi- 
tion. But he really goes to work with glee 
on someone whose resistance has been 
weakened — perhaps through overwork, 
poor nutrition, or insufficient exercise. 

He enjoys good hunting in stormy 
weather, stalking people who aren't 
dressed warmly, or whose clothing or 
shoes are soaked. Even better, he likes 
to shadow someone who has influenza, 
« severe cold, or a cold that hangs on. 
such infections of the nose, throat, or 
ungs help him start a full-blown case of 


PNEU-MO-COC-CUS is a treacherous fellow 


(...and this is his best hunting season!) 


pneumonia. 

Once you learn these wily habits of 
Pneumococcus, you can take the obvious 
steps to avoid his attack. 


If, in spite of precautions, he should 
press home a successful attack, quick 
action is necessary! Any of the following 
signs of early pneumonia are an urgent 
warning to call the doctor immediately: 
A chill, followed by fever. . . coughing 
accompanied by pain in the side... thick, 
rust-colored sputum... rapid breathing. 





In most cases of pneumonia, the doc- 
tor has a powerful weapon in the sulfa 
drugs. In some cases, serum is still used 
effectively. The earlier treatment is 
started, the better are the chances of 
hastening recovery and of preventing 
serious consequences. 


Sometimes when pneumonia strikes, 
Pneumococcus is not to blame. The cause 
may be a germ or a virus against which 
sulfa drugs and serums are not effective. 
In such cases, prompt medical and nursing 
care are particularly important, for recovery 
depends upon general care. 


During the “pneumonia months” the 
wisest course is to keep fit... to avoid 
colds... to take care of a cold should 
one develop. If a cold is very severe or 
hangs on, go to bed... call the doctor! 

For more information about pneumo- 
nia, send for Metropolitan’s free booklet, 
“Respiratory Diseases.” 
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THIS ADVERTISEMENT IS one of a continuing series sponsored 
by Metropolitan in the interest of a safer and healthier na- 
tion. It is appearing in magazines with a total circulation in 


excess of 30,000,000, including Collier’s, Time, Saturday 


Evening Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, Good Housekeeping, 
Cosmopolitan, McCall’s, American Magazine, Woman’s 
Home Companion, National Geographic, Parents’, Red- 
book, Hygeia, Newsweek, and American Mercury. 

















SALES “BRIEFS” FOR THE BROKER 





A BOOK THAT WILL HELP YOU REACH 
THE GROWING ‘PENSION’ MARKET 







































The steadily increasing interest in employee re- 
tirement plans presents an unusual opportunity to 
those equipped to sell this form of coverage. The 
need is almost universal, and a great deal more of 
this coverage would be sold if the issue were not 
so often clouded by the technicalities during initial 
discussions. 


Realizing this, Connecticut General has printed 
a new book, “Problem or Opportunity,” which is 
specifically aimed to present the general background 
of employee pension or retirement plans. It points 
out why such plans are advantageous to both em- 
ployer and employee . . . why different types of 
plans are necessary to meet different situations .. . 
how to go about the preliminary steps so that the 
plan can be installed most efficiently, and many 
other practical, simply explained steps that should 
precede the installation of a retirement plan for 
employees. 


This book deliberately avoids technicalities, but 
aims rather to sell the client on the idea of employee 
retirement plans. We are sure that you would find 
it an unusually valuable sales aid in presenting 
this form of coverage to your clients. Your copy 
will be sent promptly on request. 


* * * 


Connecticut General’s broad sub-standard 
program offers you a real opportunity to 


enlarge the scope of your market and re- 


SUB-STANDARD | 
COVERAGE 


duce your rejection rate. The Company 


considers sub-standard contracts to cover 





extra mortality rated up to 500% (five 
| times the normal mortality rate). 
* . * 


CONNECTICOT 
GENERAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


LIFE INSURANCE. ACCIDENT 
AND HEALTH INSURANCE, 
SALARY ALLOTMENT INSUR.- 
ANCE ANO ANNUITIES. ALL 
FORMS OF GROUP INGUR- 
ANCE AND GROUP ANNUITIES 
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LIFE INSURANCE SALES RESEARCH BUREAU 


The volume figures included in this Survey represent esi:- 
mated total new paid-for Ordinary Insurance sales excl 
dividend additions, 


reinsurance 















acquired, annuities, group and wholesale business of all coni- 
panies operating in the United States. 
based upon the experience of 53 companies representing 81% o/ 
the new Ordinary Life Insurance in the United States. 

The comparative percentages are based upon the actual ex- 


perience of the 53 contributing companies. 


These estimates are 


The Index figures represent a comparison of the current month 
or year-to-date period with the average sales for the correspond- 
ing month or year-to-date period during the five years, 1938-1942. 
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Total.. 


Ordinary Sales by States 


NOVEMBER 1943 


Sales 
Vol- 
ume 

in 
$1,000 
$5,631 
1,772 
3,229 
51,824 
6,227 
12,581 
1,923 
5,468 

8.658 

8,973 
2,279 

47,518 
16,1 13 
13,288 

9 459 

6,265 
5,891 

3.984 

10,534 
25,198 
26,201 
12.806 
3,496 
17,370 
1,955 
7.657 
625 
1,982 
26,398 
1,406 
90,874 
10,323 
2,532 
38,654 

7 934 
5.381 

51,375 

4443 
5,064 

2,303 

8,295 

23,580 

3,941 
1,745 

9.141 

12,004 
5,414 
14,199 
1,362 





Ratios In- 
’43—"42 dex 


All 
Cos. 


133% 


153 
148 
168 
145 
129 
126 
140 
167 
133 
180 
134 
136 
153 
155 
123 
143 
134 
132 
142 
125 
139 
126 
129 
116 
149 
129 
111 
136 
152 


149 
178 





$645,275 139% 121% 





YEAR TO DATE 














Ratios In 
Sales °43—'42 de» 
All Volume All All 
Cos. in $1,000 Cos. Cos. 
120% $65,732 113% 119% 
140 17,642 131 115 
116 36,151 100 = 105 
155 489.933 120 128 
142 62,631 127 120 
122 127,727 105 114 
120 19.096 102 110 
112 58.542 109 103 
147 82.325 132 123 
119 97,547 116 118 
153 18.919 116 117 
115 487,320 107 ~=104 
127 165,992 110116 
136 129,687 120 116 
145 94.075 116 127 
107 74,625 105 113 
119 65,402 115 113 
146 37,121 112 125 
133 111,647 109 125 
121 254.218 105 = 108 
112 275,969 107 3112 
114 134.205 116 ~=—-:107 
115 35,632 111 106 
113 187,110 101 103 
102 18,865 103 95 
147 80,007 127 = 134 
120 7,608 146 143 
10] 23,513 98 105 
112 269,764 105 106 
139 14,238 129 = 120 
113 916,258 109 106 
130 103,984 122 120) 
53 20,201 126 127 
122 390,362 106 =109 
114 82,199 115 Qs 
119 56,115 107 II 
116 533.092 108 10° 
117 43,783 101 10: 
144 49.404 113 12. 
149 22,443 126 = 131 
115 86,947 106 107 
97 276,218 108 Q; 
179 41,924 131 158 
125 17,645 125 = 121 
116 97 837 111 114 
151 116,940 110 = 134 
130 56,286 116 115 
137 148,708 112. 122 
146 10,474 114 Of 
$6,614,063 110% 111°: 





Best's 


Insurance News 
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ASSOCIATION OF LIFE INSURANCE 









PRESIDENTS 


New Paid-For Life Insurance—Not Including Revivals 
or Dividend Additions—39 United States 
Companies Having 81° Total Outstanding Insurance 


Ordinary Insurance 


(000 omitted) 
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1944 














1942 
over 
1941 1942 1943 1941 
$413,636 $790,497 $378,744 91.1% 
411,955 479,483 385.480 16.4 
458,741 423,120 486,088 —7.8 
466,179 372,648 495,554 —20.1 
462,040 364,688 460,994 —21.1 
452,699 371,582 484.017 —17.9 
451,394 371,528 481,233 —17.7 
445 336 339,472 456,790 —23.8 
444,285 335,700 448,042 —24.4 
510,867 374,416 479,089 —26.7 
454,157 358,762 496,122 —21.0 
971.289 4581896 5,051,581 —7.8 
Industrial Insurance 
126,458 119,820 103,873 —5.2 
136,166 126,492 117,563 —7.1 
148,978 140,735 136,083 —S5.5 
147,462 139,022 126,662° —5.7 
151,391 141,378 127,626 —6.6 
135,633 129, 863 118,698 —4.3 
128,783 112,917 110,096 —12.3 
131,329 112,240 105,585 —14.5 
128,493 111,795 123,859 —13.0 
148,388 135,727 134.335 —B8.5 
141,349 111,801 121,566 —20.9 
1,524,430 1,381,790 1,323,882 —9.4 
Group Insurance 
35,063 49.076 93.818 40.0 
43,240 50,231 90,690 16.2 
41,992 97 826 130,390 133.0 
51,096 124,823 124,984 144.3 
46,765 87,773 154.406 = 87. 
62,977 161,061 143.889 155.7 
82,909 151,344 131,599 &2.5 
71,688 83,304 89,168 16.2 
130,229 84.799 112.707 —34.9 
74,794 78,094 132,778 44 
89,359 114,180 129.670 278 
730,112 1,082,511 1,334,098 48.3 
Total Insurance 
575,157 959 393 576,435 668 
591,361 656,206 593,733 11.0 
649.711 661,681 752.561 18 
664,737 636,493 747,200 —4.2 
660,196 593,839 743,026 —10.1 
651,309 662.506 746,604 1.7 
663,086 635,789 722,928 —4.1 
648,353 535.016 651,543 —17.5 
703,007 532,294 684.608 —24.3 
734,049 588,237 746,202 —19.9 
684,865 584.743 747,358 —14.6 
7,225,831 7,046,197 7,709,561 —2.5 


1943 
over 


1942 


—52.1% 


—19.6 


14.9 
33.0 
26.4 
30.3 
29.5 
34.6 
33.5 
28.0 
38.3 
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Protection 
is still their 


business! 








We are proud indeed of 
the 292 Union Central men 
and women who have taken 
a leave of absence to enter 
the armed services of their 
country. 

Today, their prospect list 
includes every man, woman 
and child in America. 


It’s still their job to make 
secure the ideals of freedom 
for which our country stands 
—freedom from want, free- 
dom from fear. 





The UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


FIGHT INFANTILE PARALYSIS! 


Help rehabilitate victims of this dread disease. Con- 
tribute generously to your local or state Infantile 


Paralysis Fund. 






































The State of 


Vermont’s Constitution 
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Over a century and a half ago the people of Vermont adopted 


this precept in their constitution: ings 


meet 
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principle of the 94-year old Vermont institution—The National _— 
Life Insurance Company. hie 
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*x* Each year end brings its share of association meet- 
ings and this year was no exception, with well attended 
meetings in December in New York of the “Big Three” 

National Association of Insurance Commissioners, 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents and the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance. These meetings, and others 
throughout the year, provide a logical meeting place for 
discussion of the problems facing the insurance com- 
panies, and for the planning of the further improvement 
of their services and public relations, not only from the 
viewpoint of the supervising insurance officials but also 
from the position of company managements. From one 
on the sidelines, these meetings, which are held in a 
thoroughly democratic atmosphere, have been of great 
value to all participating. This has been true in the past, 
and because the benefits derived therefrom have been 
tangible, it is expected that in the future they will hold 
at least as much importance. 


*x* Several life insurance companies have announced 
payment of stock dividends and this has led to some 
speculation as to what purpose is served by such action. 
A friend of the editor’s when asked the reason for the 
payment in stock by a certain corporation (not an in- 
surance company) promptly replied, “It’s a cute way of 
paying more money to stockholders.” Now, if even 
financial people—and our friend is strictly in that cate- 
gory—give this as the first or main reason for stock 
dividends, then additional explanatory comment on the 
subject seems to be in order. Under present economic 
and financial conditions we are likely to see more use 
made of this financial device than we have seen in the 
immediate past. Increased income to stockholders 1s 
only one reason for stock dividends and an editorial 
starting on page 11 reviews the possibilities in this 
respect. 


***x To those in the insurance business, the case of 
Paul vs. Virginia is of historical importance because 
that decision of the United States Supreme Court, 75 
years ago, established the responsibility of the States 
in the field of insurance supervision when it declared 
that insurance was not commerce, and therefore was 
Outside the regulatory powers of the Federal Govern- 
ment under the Commerce Clause of the Constitution. 
There are those who would like to upset the legal doc- 


JANUARY 3, 1944 


1944 


JANUARY, 


trine established in Paul vs. Virginia and perhaps place 
the entire insurance industry—casualty, fire and life— 
under Federal control and supervision, regardless of the 
principles involved and the fact that a new and enor- 
mously expensive Federal Bureau would be necessary to 
take over such responsibility. Their attacks on the insur- 
ance industry represent only one objective under what 
appears to be a master plan—to increase the authority 
and control of the Government in and over more and 
more industries. Until recently the master-minded 
bureaucrats have had a field day in grasping to the right 
and to the left for this control and power. Although we 
may be engaged in wishful thinking, there appears to be 
a much more aggressive spirit abroad at this time, which 
is setting itself up in opposition to the plans of the 
bureaucrats. Some very significant remarks are being 
backed up with action by many who are representative 
of long established principles of individualism and free 
enterprise and who seem willing to fight for such prin- 
ciples. And why not? Even a worm turns. For current 
thought on the over-all situation and for an understand- 
ing of what might very well indicate a trend, we recom- 
mend to our readers what the President of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners has to say in 
“Looking Forward with State Insurance Supervision” 
page 13—and “Jnsurance and the Federal Govern- 
ment,” which latter represents a report of the insurance 
committee of the New York State Chamber of Com- 
merce—page 15. 





**x* Gerard S. Nollen, President of the Bankers Life 
Company, strikes a keynote of the times when he says 
that what this country needs most is a revival of faith 
in free, private enterprise as a bulwark of a free and 
prosperous society motivated by a spirit of energetic, 
courageous, self-reliance—‘Jncreasing Responsibilities 
of Life Insurance’—page 19. 


**x* Referring to a decrease of $22,000,000 paid mutual 
policyholders as refunds in the form of dividends in 
the first 6 months of 1943 (this works out to about 
10% yearly), Dr. A. J. Robinson, Vice President and 
Medical Director of Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Company, reminds us that this decrease is due to higher 
taxes and declining interest earnings on assets. Gains 
from mortality assume greater significance than ever 
and therefore the work of the underwriter is receiving 
closer scrutiny from company managements because of 
this trend. Good and bad risks are analyzed in detail 
in one of the best underwriting reviews we have read— 
“Present Day Underwriting’—page 17. 





*k* 1943 enters the record books as a most favorable 
year for the life insurance companies; earnings were 
all that could be expected, mortality was good and asset 
recovery continued. Colonel D’Olier, at the Life Presi- 
dents Meeting (see page 50), estimates new 1943 busi- 
ness at 5% above the 1942 volume, 
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~ help she was short? 





If it’s hard for you to farm with- 
out enough help, how do you think 
your wife would manage, should 
she ever have to? 

She’d have to pay higher wages 
to get the work done but she could 
not hope to get higher prices. 

And if she decided to sell the 
farm, farm land prices might be 
"way down just at that time. 

There isn’t anything you can do 
that will be as good as taking care 
of yourself and the farm. But a 
fund provided through carefully 
planned life insurance would give 
your wife room to turn around. 
Don’t worry about the cost of such 
a protective fund. Most of what 
you'd pay would actually be sav- 
ings anyway. And, if you let a 
Northwestern Mutual agent help 
you work out this program, the 





low net cost saves money for you. 
More than 25% of the gross pre- 
miums paid by all policyholders 
during the last ten years have been 
returned as dividends. 

Here’s a possible manpower 
shortage you can do something 
about right now. And the North- 
western Mutual agent is the logi- 
cal man to help you do it. 














One field in which there is a 
noticeable increase in new business 
today is the FARM MARKET. The 
farmer's income is at an all-time 
high, and there is every indication 
that he will continue to be in a 
preferred position as a life insur- 
ance buyer for some time to come. 


Northwestern Mutual agents are 


being helped to find and sell FARM | 


PROSPECTS by their Company's 
advertising Campaign in “Success- 
ful Farming” magazine—a campaign 
which has been carried on consist- 
ently for the past ten years. 


As indicated by the accompanying 
advertisement, the copy talks the 
FARMER’S LANGUAGE, and has 
proven highly useful in originating 
sales interviews. 
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HE fact that some life insur- 

ance companies recently have 

declared stock dividends brings 
up the question as to the reasons for 
ich action. Ordinarily the payment 
of a stock dividend might lead one 
to believe that the corporation con- 
cerned had experienced a successful 
trend in earnings and this generally 
is a safe enough assumption. 

Life insurance companies have 
come through a period of trying fi- 
nancial times and the profits have 
not been sufficient to permit more 
than a reasonable payment to the 
stockholders. A number of lean 
years are behind the companies and 
in view of better times additional 
consideration now no doubt is being 
given to stockholders’ interests. 
Some companies therefore have in- 
creased the cash dividend to stock- 
holders and others have put through 
stock dividends in varying percent- 
ages. Additional income to stock- 
holders is by no means the only rea- 
son why stock dividends are declared 
by financial organizations. 


—_ — 
—* 


» 


Profits Not Large 


It is fairly well established that 
the life insurance business, with a 
few notable exceptions, does not 
provide large profits for stockhold- 
ers. The few exceptions would in- 
volve companies organized many 
years ago, sometimes with very little 
initial stockholders’ funds, during a 
period of favorable economic and 
hnancial trends. With efficient man- 
agement and careful investment 
practices over a long term of years, 
several companies have found them- 
selves in a position to treat their 
stockholders with liberality. How- 
ever, it is well to bear in mind 
that during the same period many 
life insurance companies have gone 
out of business after losing the en- 
tire original investment of the stock- 
holders, or a large part of it. This is 
a reminder that it requires a large 
devree of managerial skill and ade- 
quate financing to make a success of 
a newly organized life insurance 
company. Successful operation de- 
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STOCK DIVIDENDS 


mands technical knowledge of con- 
siderable extent. Life insurance 
companies do not just grow—they 
must be buult. 

In referring here to stockholders’ 
losses it does not follow that policy- 
holders have lost likewise. As to 
policyholders’ losses, these have been 
remarkably insignificant. During 
the period of great financial stress— 
1930-1939, inclusive—only 19 life 
insurance companies failed where 
the initial loss was over $1,000,000 
and the total initial loss in these 19 
companies amounted to but $130,- 
000,000, whereas the total assets 
exposed to loss averaged in excess 
of $24,700,000,000! This is a 
remarkably favorable commentary 
on the supervision of the life in- 
surance business by the state au- 
thorities and also to the skill and 
managerial ability of company man- 
agements. There is no comparable 
experience in any other financial 
line. 


Surplus Sources 


An efficiently run company in any 
field, where its financing has been 
adequate, stands a good chance to 
make a profit from its operations. 
To cover this point briefly let us 
explore the sources of profit in a 
life insurance company’s operations 
and also in its financial transactions. 
Life insurance companies generally 
depend upon gains in mortality, sav- 
ings in expenses (economical man- 
agement) and excess interest earned 
Over reserve requirements on in- 
vested assets for their surplus gains. 
On the other hand, in certain periods 
surplus gains arise also from the 
sale of assets in a favorable market 
at values above amounts at which 
these assets are carried on the books 
of the company. 

In a period of rising prices and 
general prosperity, no matter how 
brought about, life insurance com- 
panies, like most other financial cor- 
porations, will show — successful 
transactions in their investment ac- 
counts. Some securities which had 
previously been in default of interest 


or principal, or both, become entirely 
current and new values assigned to 
the face amount are taken into sur- 
plus as a gain if the security is sold. 
Of course, this would be an absolute 
surplus gain since the difference was 
received in cash, but, on the other 
hand, adjustments in valuations also 
reflect themselves in the earnings 
and in surplus, even though the se- 
curity is merely re-valued on the 
books and not sold. The same thing 
holds true of real estate formerly 
held by companies at “marked down” 
values, which, in a favorable market, 
such as has been experienced during 
the past few years, might very well 
be disposed of at a profit well above 
book value. 


Portfolio Changes 


High grade securities, such as 
government bonds and the “Blue 
Chip” issues, have been selling at 
considerable premiums over matur- 
ity values and some companies have 
deemed it advisable to take the profit 
now and reinvest in other securities 
because these high prices might not 
last. Some seem to follow the theory 
that a profit should be taken as soon 
as it is detected, which also holds 
true for a loss, but everyone does 
not follow this practice. Neverthe- 
less, companies do go through their 
security accounts from time to time 
and make adjustments through sales 
and purchases, whether losses are in- 
volved or not, to place the entire 
portfolio on a basis more commen- 
surate with the management’s ideas 
of the type of portfolio that the com- 
pany should hold. One other source 
of surplus earnings is the mortgage 
account, where, due to the copious 
supply of money during a war pe- 
riod, most mortgagors have more 
funds than previously and are pay- 
ing their obligations at a better rate. 
Additional items enter into the con- 
templation of surplus additions but 
these are the main ones. Therefore, 
as a general statement, it can be said 
that life insurance company earnings 
have been on the increase and are 
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fairly good at present because of 1n- 
crease in payments to the companies 
on their assets, such as interest, divi- 
dends and rents on erstwhile de- 
faulted assets, improved market val- 
ues for real estate, mortgages, bonds, 
stocks, etc. The assets of the life 
insurance companies are now in 
very good shape and generally earn- 
ings have reflected this improvement. 
Mortality has been good and ex- 
penses have been kept at an econom- 
ical level. 


Reinvesting Earnings 


There are other reasons why cor- 
porations declare stock dividends. 
Some of these reasons are given 
here. 

(a) Brings about permanent re- 
tention of profits in business by 
making surplus, once capitalized, un- 
available for cash dividends—and 
the assets of the company are not 
decreased by this action. 

The earnings of a life insurance 
company to a large extent are re- 
quired in the business and therefore 
are not always distributed to stock- 
holders in the form of cash but rather 
through the declaration of a stock 
dividend. This means that the money 
is still in the company and at the 
‘risk of the business, because once 
it is transferred to capital it certainly 
cannot be paid out in cash. ‘The 
declaration of a stock dividend quite 
often conveys an erroneous idea that 
something of extra value is being 
given to the stockholders. Since the 
stock diwdend does not reduce the 
combined capital and surplus ac- 
count no gratuity has been given, 
and since nothing has been given 
away, no one can have received any- 
thing. It does not indicate that the 
stockholders’ investment is now 
worth more than it had been pre- 
viously. If a 100% stock dividend 
is declared, then the stock would be 
worth twice on the par value, only 
because this doubles the number 
of shares; but it is not worth any- 
thing in addition to what it had 
previously been worth on a sale basis 
because, in any market for that 
stock, the capital and surplus would 
have been considered since the cap- 
ital belongs to the stockholders and 
the surplus does likewise in the ordi- 
nary type of company. 
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(b) Some seek a motive of con- 


cealment behind declaration of a 
stock dividend on the theory that ac- 
cumulated profits are being concealed 
with a view to discouraging possible 
competition. This is not a very 
strong argument under present day 
conditions of full publicity of corpo- 
‘ate activities, especially in the life 
insurance industry. A dividend of 
21% in cash would probably attract 
attention if paid over a period of 
years, but a 7% dividend paid on a 
capital three times as great might ap- 
pear normal or below normal, and 
sometimes declarations of stock divi- 
dends are made with this viewpoint 
in mind. However, it is not repre- 
hensible and the percentage dividend, 
might very well have been reasonable. 
It does, however, have a psychologi- 
cal effect and may be received more 
favorably when the percentage is 
lower. It has nothing, however, to 
do with actual finance or proper pro- 
portionate dividend payments. 


Marketability and Publicity 


(c) kor the purpose of reducing 
the price per share to a figure which 
would be saleable so as to expand 
the market for the shares of the 
company. If the purpose is to pay 
a larger aggregate cash dividend to 
stockholders without increasing the 
rate, a stock dividend may be de- 
clared so that the same rate on the 
increased capital will provide addi- 
tional cash to stockholders. Some- 
times if the company desires favor- 
able publicity a stock dividend will, 
without question, attract interest to 
that company’s affairs. 


Taxation 


(d) One of the most important 
reasons under current economic and 
tax situations tn this country is that 
stock dividends are not taxable to the 
recipient. The theory of the tax law 
indicates that the capitalization of 
profits in the company is not a dis- 
tribution to stockholders of anything 
special at the time of such declara- 
tion. A fund merely has been trans- 
ferred from surplus to capital and 
therefore cannot be paid out in cash. 
The real distinction is that between 
a gain derived from capital as against 
a gain accruing to capital. 


Stockholders’ Interests 


(e) Financial policies of business 
management are largely influenced 
by economic and tax conditions. Ii a 
company desires to pay a reasonable 
amount of cash dividend to its stoc- 
holders, and yet has been building 
surplus rapidly, it faces the possi- 
bility that some future tax may le 
imposed on the undistributed sur- 
plus. To protect its position and that 
of its stockholders it will declare a 
stock dividend. This is one way ot 
safeguarding stockholders’ interests 
because, under current high income 
tax rates, a considerable’ saving 
might very well be effected through 
declaration of stock dividends, which 
is a postponement of realization on 
accruing equities. This postpone- 
ment might very well carry over into 
a period when income tax rates on 
personal incomes would be reduced 
to a more reasonable figure. 


Uncertain Future 


In the life insurance business, 
which is highly competitive, capitali- 
zation of profits is an incentive to 
management to expand business, re- 
duce expenses and practice all pos- 
sible economies because the manage- 
ment will be in the position of hav- 
ing to earn profits on a much larger 
capital. Furthermore, the stockhold- 
ers of a company, even a life insur- 
ance company, often look at the sur- 
plus as their own property and are 
likely to make demands for larger 
and larger cash dividends. With un- 
certain economic and financial con- 
ditions facing the country, it be- 
hooves management to make ample 
provision that sufficient margins are 
retained in the company to take care 
of all possible fluctuation in valucs 
A stock dividend is one way of doing 
this. This reinvestment in the com- 
pany should result, with good man- 
agement, in increased profits. 

There is one objection to the dec- 
laration of a stock dividend that 
should be mentioned in any over:!] 
picture and that is from the view- 
point of the small or minority stoc‘- 
holder. The objection is not a very 
strong one in that it is solely on te 
score that he is not receiving the full 
returns on his investment at the time 
they are earned because the stock 
dividend postponed this realization 
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STATE SUPERVISION 


By CHARLES F. J. HARRINGTON, 


Commissioner of Insurance of Massachusetts and 
President, National Association of Insurance Commissioners 


HE subject you have assigned 

me presents difficulties which 

only a prophet can adequately 
overcome. | am not a prophet, nor 
the son of a prophet ; hence I do not 
propose to predict the future. To 
set my remarks in proper perspec- 
tive, some reference will be made to 
past history of State supervision. 


History 


The first legislative interest in 
State supervision of insurance was 
manifested by the Massachusetts 
Legislature in 1807 by the enact- 
ment of a resolve which required 
insurance companies to render an 
account of their affairs to the next 
General Court. From this humble 
legislative effort 136 years ago, the 
States have developed a body of 
insurance laws so intricate and far 
reaching in its effect upon the con- 
duct of the insurance business gen- 
erally that to enforce the law, the 
State must provide, in addition to 
the Insurance Commissioner, em- 
ployees educated and trained in 
actuarial science, accounting ad- 
ministrative law, business methods 
and practices conducive to the eff- 
cient and equitable administration 
of imsurance company affairs in the 
interest of the public. 

You are as familiar as I am with 
the fact that in 1868, in the famous 
case of Paul vs. Virginia, the United 
States Supreme Court clearly and 
unequivocally stated the principle 
that insurance was not commerce, 
therefore, not subject to regulation 
hy the Federal Government under 
the Commerce Clause of the Con- 
stitution. This decision established 
the responsibility of the States in 
the field of insurance supervision. 
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The obligation this decision placed 
upon the States led to the organiza- 
tion in 18/1 of an association 
presently known as The National 
Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners. You know that the princi- 
pal objectives of the Association 
are “to promote uniformity in legis- 
lation affecting insurance; to en- 
courage uniformity in departmental 
rulings under the insurance laws 
of the several states; to dissemi- 
nate information of value to insur- 


ance supervisory officials in the per- 


formance of their duties and to 
establish ways and means of fully 
protecting the interests of insurance 
policvholders of the various states, 
territories and insular possessions 
of the United States.” Here again, 
the States have assumed the respon- 
sibility of perfecting State super- 
vision of insurance in the interest 
of the public. This Association is 
in fact a Congress of Insurance 
Commissioners. It is a serious, de- 
liberative body, thoroughly cogni- 
zant of its responsibilities and rea- 
sonably striving to attain its ob- 
jectives. 

It has been stated that insurance 
companies and some _ Insurance 
Commissioners urged Federal super- 
vision in 1868. That is true, but at 
that time, there were few laws reg- 
ulating the insurance business and 
fewer insurance departments in the 
several States; hence, if at that 
time the Supreme Court had decided 
that insurance was commerce, the 
States could have developed a body 
of law consistent with that point of 
view, thereby avoiding the confusion 
which would now follow reversal of 
that opinion. The National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners 
has been a satisfactory substitute for 












a Federal bureau and certainly less 
expensive. 


Gontrum's Article 


A splendid argument for the con- 
tinuance of State supervision of in- 
surance and the retention of the law 
as interpreted in Paul vs. Virginia. 
is ably discussed in a paper entitled 
“Paul vs. Virginia—A Review of the 
Past and a Look into the Future,” 
presented before the American Bar 
Association by my friend Judge 
John B. Gontrum, former Commis- 
sioner of Insurance of the State of 
Maryland. I recommend that all 
read this scholarly, intelligent pres- 
entation of a most timely subject. 
I share the opinion of Judge Gon- 
trum “that no man or group of 
men, occupying a position of the 
greatest judicial responsibility, 
would disrupt or disorganize the 
system of State supervision which 
has been built up over a pefiod of 
seventy-five years, and_ thereby 
weaken the confidence of the people 
of America in an institution that 
affects almost every man, woman 
or child in our country.” 

There are those who disagree 
with the point of view shared by 
Judge Gontrum and me. They may 
be prophets. If their fears, con- 
cerning the overturning of the legal 
principles enunciated in Paul vs. 
Virginia, are well grounded, the con- 
gressional action sought by Senate 
1632, and its companion bills, may 
be desirable; provided, of course. 
that these bills do retain unimpaired 
State supervision as represented by 
the proponents. The legislation 

(Continued on the next page) 
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State Supervision—Continued 


sought should be free from doubt 
on this point. If you, in the life 
insurance business, detect any pos- 
sibility of doubt, it is your duty to 
seek elimination of that doubt. The 
legislation will affect your companies 
as well as the fire insurance com- 
panies. A debt burdened Nation 
should not at this time be required 
to support another great Federal 
bureau, with the resultant conflicts 
of opinion and probable increased 
litigation to determine where Fed- 
eral supervision begins, or where 
State supervision ends. 


All Branches Involved 


You may feel that the current 
controversy between the Department 
of Justice and the fire insurance 
companies does not affect the life 
insurance business. I say to you 
in all seriousness, that the objective 
of the Department of Justice ap- 
pears to be regulation by the Fed- 
eral Government of all branches 
of the insurance business, rather 
than ask the States to correct any 
evils they claim have been discovered 
in connection with the activities of 
the fire insurance companies. 

If further regulation of the in- 
surance business is needed, the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Commissioners and the State Legis- 
latures are always willing to con- 
sider the necessity for such regula- 
tion. The Commissioners of the sev- 
eral States have demonstrated their 
willingness to cooperate at all times 
in the solution of problems which 
affect the insurance business. What 
better evidence of this fact is 
needed than the appointment of 
a special committee of the Commis- 
sioners’ Association to cooperate 
with the Federal Government? 
The State Insurance Commis- 
sioners, through their National 
Association, are cooperating with 
General Grant in advancing a pro- 
gram of the War Department de- 
signed to protect industrial plants 
producing material destined for the 
advancement of the war. We have 
cooperated with the War Depart- 
ment in making it possible for in- 
surance companies to reduce the 
cost of workmen’s compensation 
insurance which is a direct charge 
against the Federal (sovernment in 
connection with war contracts. In 
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fostering this program, the coopera- 
tion of the Governors of some States 
was sought and received. We have 
cooperated with the War Damage 
Corporation to make effective the 
purpose of the Federal Govern- 
ment to furnish War Damage In- 
surance to the public. There is no 
reason why Departments of the 
Federal Government should be hos- 
tile to, or destructively critical of a 
system of State supervision of in- 
surance which has evidenced a 
willingness to cooperate. We favor 
any program which will adequately 
protect the public without unduly 
increasing the cost of insurance or 
unnecessarily burdening the man- 
agement of insurance companies. 
Destructive criticism should be be- 
neath the dignity of Federal officials 
—constructive criticism should be 
welcomed and seriously considered 
by State officials. 


Other Businesses Too 


If so firmly established a prece- 
dent as Paul vs. Virginia is vulner- 
able to attack, it must follow that 
similar basic principles upon which 
other businesses+have been con- 
structed are equally vulnerable and 
likely to be succeeding objectives of 
the National Planners. If you retain 
any doubt about this, I believe it 
will be dispelled when you consider 
the views of the United States 
Supreme Court expressed in 1913 
upon the same subject. In discuss- 
ing Paul vs. Virginia—Justice 
McKenna, speaking in the case of 
New York Life vs. Deer Lodge 
County, said: 


“If we consider these cases numerically, 
the deliberation of their reasoning, and 
the time they cover, they constitute a 
formidable body of authority and 
strongly invoke the sanction of the rule 
of stare decisis. This we specially em- 
phasize, for all of the cases concerned, 
as the case at bar does, the validity 
of state legislation, and under varying 
circumstances the same principle was 
applied in all of them. For over forty- 
five years they have been the legal justi- 
fication for such legislation. To reverse 
the cases, therefore, would require us to 
promulgate a new rule of constitutional 
inhibition upon the States and which 
would compel a change of their policy 
and a readjustment of their laws. Such 
results necessarily urges against a change 
of decision.” 


I am sure it is apparent to you 
that the doctrine of Paul vs. Vir- 


ginia is not confined to the insurance 
business. It is fundamental delinea- 
tion between Federal and State 
rights, between rule by law and rule 
by men. 


Let me again quote from the 
paper of the Honorable John B. 
Gontrum, previously mentioned : 


“Paul v. Virginia stands for America 
as we know and love it and believe in 
it,—simple, direct, practical—and free. 

If Paul v. Virginia falls, then our 
legal system as we have known it falls, 
The floodgates will be opened, and ruth- 
less bureaucracy will indeed sweep 
through the portals of the halls of jus- 
tice. 

Paul v. Virginia has stood like a rock 
against the power-drunk Federal bureauc- 
racy. 

If it falls, many of our cherished in- 
stitutions and beliefs will fall with it. 
The rule of stare decisis will be ended. 
Reasonable consistency will have received 
its final blow, and the decisions of the 
Supreme Court will have little more 
standing as precedents than the expres- 
sions of opinion of any other nine 
barristers. 


The rule of law will be almost over. 
The rule of men, already begun, will 
then enter into its final, familiar, sinister 
and tyrannical pattern.” 


Free Enterprise 


Although related immediately to 
the insurance business, the issue is 
important to everyone of you. I 
involves the preservation of our free 
enterprise system. In the use of 
this phrase, Free Enterprise System, 
we must be careful not to become 
liable to accusations of the distortion 
and misuse of words in the Fascist 
or Nazi manner. I am convinced 
that Free Enterprise correctly de- 
scribes our American ideals. When 
you think of what distinguishes our 
system from the opposed national- 
istic systems, you realize that in- 
dividualism is our outstanding Na- 
tional characteristic. An individualist 
is one who surrounds himself. with 
his family and friends and is deter- 
mined to live within the circle he 
has created in the fullest independ- 
ence and freedom possible in an 
organized society. He is self-re/iant 
and his self-reliance is manifested 
by self-provision of protection 
against the hazards and casualties 
of life by insurance. 

We must be realistic about the 
extension of social security benefits 
at this time. Our Nation must 

(Continued on page 46) 
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INSURANCE 


and 


GOVERNMENT 


The accompanying report was prepared by 
the Insurance Committee, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the State of New York under the 
chairmanship of Theodore M. Riehle, G. A. 
Equitable (N. Y.). The resolution was 
adopted by the Chamber December 2, 1943. 
Copies may be obtained without charge 
at the Chamber's headquarters 65 Liberty 
Street, New York City. 


INSTON CHURCHILL 
said “We must beware of 
trying to build a society in 
which nobody counts for anything 
except a politician or an official, a 
society where enterprise gains no 
reward, and thrift no privileges.” 

Subtle changes are undermining 

our social, economic, and _ political 
structure. We are not maintaining 
our liberties, our free institutions 
and individual initiative; and the 
fundamental principles of our great 
democracy are disappearing. 

Questions confronting the insur- 

ance business and hence all business 
are very simple— 

1. Shall there be Federal regula- 
tion as opposed to State regu- 
lation of the insurance busi- 
ness? 

2. Shall the Federal Government 
enter the insurance business 
in any of its branches, com- 
peting with individual enter- 
prise and ultimately absorb- 
ing the business ? 


The first of seven Federal Gov- 
ernment attacks on the insurance 
business was the investigation of the 
life insurance companies by the 
Temporary National Economic 
Committee (TNEC) of Congress 
which, as constituted and directed, 
was really under the direction of 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission. This investigation started 
in June of 1938, and disclosed 
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nothing damaging concerning the 
basic operations, methods, aims and 
soundness of the life insurance busi- 
ness. The files of life insurance 
companies were gone through, with 
their consent. Over 140 witnesses 
were subjected to hostile examina- 
tion which took about 50 days, re- 
sulting in 3,600 pages of testimony 
and exhibits. Practical results— 
nothing ! 

Members of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission appeared be- 
fore the Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee to recommend that 
a new Federal bureau be created for 
checking the operations of State In- 
surance Departments and also life 
insurance companies which were al- 
ready complying with the laws of the 
States within which they were ad- 
mitted to do business. This idea 
failed. 

Maynard Garrison, California’s 
Insurance Commissioner, recently 
stated “Without doubt the most 
shabby attempt to proselytize public 
opinion ever made by a group in 
possession of American political 
power was the work of the TNEC.” 


67,000,000 Policyholders 


It is estimated that $36,600,000,- 
000, as of September 30, 1943, is 
now under the protective wing of 
our legal reserve life insurance com- 
panies. This wealth is not owned by 
these companies, but is held in trust, 
in effect, for 67,000,000  policy- 
holders, subject to their constant 
need and call, living or dead, and 
under the supervision of 48 State 
Insurance Departments. These 
assets are owned by these 67,000,000 
policyholders just as deposits in 
mutual savings mstitutions belong 


to their 15,500,000 depositors. 





Imagine this fund under Federal 
control ! 


Who would dare say that the 
309 American life insurance com- 
panies, both stock and mutual, com- 
peting with one another, have not 
in the main discharged this sacred 
contract obligation of the promisor 
to the promisee, properly, for one 
hundred years, through epidemics, 
depressions and wars, without dis- 
count or delay. For example, cer- 
tainly the life insurance companies 
domiciled and admitted to do busi- 
ness in New York State have dis- 
charged their obligations in full 
measure. 


Second, the Federal Department 
of Justice is attempting to establish 
that stock fire insurance corpora- 
tions are violating the Federal Anti- 
Trust Laws. These corporations 
were indicted and the indictments 
were dismissed by the Federal Dis- 
trict Court at Atlanta, Ga., on the 
ground that, as has long been the 
law, as in the case of Paul v. Vir- 
ginia, 7/5 years ago, that insurance is 
not interstate commerce and that the 
interpretation sought would be a 
violation of the 10th, 5th, and 6th 
amendments to the Constitution. 
The Department of Justice is 
appealing this decision and _ the 
United States Supreme Court has 
agreed to hear the appeal. If the 
United States Supreme Court holds 
that insurance is interstate com- 
merce, State regulation of insurance, 
which has helped to maintain finan- 
cial soundness of insurance com- 
panies, will fall, and thus another 
Federal bureau will be established. 
Upon the outcome of this case will 
depend the power of the States to 
regulate insurance. 


(Continued on the next page) 








Insurance and Government—Cont'd 
States Rights v. Federal Power 


Insurance Commissioner John B. 

Gontrum of Maryland pictures the 
current Department of Justice attack 
on insurance as being ‘‘—a crisis 1n 
the contest of states rights and per- 
sonal liberty v. Federal power and 
Federal bureaucracy.” 
ii The Sherman Anti-Trust Act was 
passed in 1890 but until 1942 it had 
not occurred to anyone that it ap- 
plied to insurance. Certainly the last 
decade has seen a tremendous en- 
croachment by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

This attack by the Federal Gov- 
ernment on the fire insurance busi- 
ness through the courts is an attack 
on local self-government as well as 
on the insurance business, with the 
ultimate aim of taking over the in- 
surance business. 

The Bailey-Van Nuys __ Bill, 
S-1362, has been introduced to es- 
tablish beyond question that the 
Sherman Act and the Clayton Act 
shall not be construed to apply to 
the insurance business or in any way 
to impair the regulation of that busi- 
ness by the several States. This 
bill should be actively supported, 
and all are urged to write promptly 
to their Senators and Representa- 
tives to.this effect. The Chamber of 
Commerce of the State of New 
York at the last monthly meeting 
unanimously supported this Bill. 

Although denied, it appears that 
the goal is first to destroy State 
regulation of insurance, then to sub- 
stitute Federal Government regula- 
tion, t.e., Federal Government con- 
trol, and then to put the Federal 
Government in the insurance busi- 
ness, first to compete with individual 
enterprise in this field and then 
absorb it. 

The Attorney General has voiced 
opposition to this bill among other 
things saying “It would establish a 
dangerous precedent under which 
other groups of special interests 
might apply for and receive 1m- 
munity from the anti-trust laws; 
thus, by attrition, wh#ttling away the 
gains made toward preserving and 
strengthening the American system 
of free enterprise.” (Italics ours.) 
Imagine that! The fact is that the 
several States already adequately 
regulate the insurance business, in- 
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cluding the basic factors of rates and 
security. No doubt with tongue in 
cheek, Mr. Biddle said he was not 
advocating Federal regulation of 
insurance companies and did not in- 
tend to. 


Competition Keen Among 
Insurance Companies 


Not only is there plenty of com- 
petition (in fact, the competition is 
terrific) between stock insurance 
companies, fire insurance companies 
and otherwise, and the insurance 
brokers and agents competing with 
each other to improve service, re- 
duce losses and therefore costs, but, 
































“Well, here | am, Mr. Smith. You 
said you'd see me first thing in the 
morning.” 

—Casualty and Surety Journal. 


in addition, there is the competition 
of mutual, reciprocal, self-insurance, 
and in the field of workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance, there are some 
State Insurance Funds. Fire insur- 
ance rates now average 40% lower 
than 30 years ago. 

Representative Clarence E. Han- 
cock, sponsor of the Bailey-Van 
Nuys Bill in the House, has made 
the following comment: 


“The Attorney General has stated that 
the stock fire insurance companies mo- 
nopolize the business. I wish to point out 
that he himself admits that there are ap- 
proximately 350 stock companies and yet 
only some 200 are involved in the associa- 
tions of which he complains. In addition, 
[ am reliably informed that there are 
some 3,500 mutual companies. It seems 
difficult, therefore, to visualize a monop- 
oly.” 


Therefore to state there is 1 
competition is obviously not so. 

The insurance business is n 
afraid to compete heartily amon: 
themselves (and there is plenty « 
competition ) under reasonable Stat 
regulation, control, and 
However, private operation of busi 
ness cannot compete with its govern 
ment. 

Third, the McCarran Bill, S-26 
pending in the United States Senat: 
which seeks to set up a fund for th 
purpose of BonpinG Federal em 
ployees as well as employees of l’ed 


eral agencies and corporations owned 


or controlled by the Federal Gov 
ernment. The ostensible reason fo: 


the attack is to save premiums. The 


real reason is bureaucratic collectiv 
ism v. private enterprise. Still an 
other Federal bureau would be or 
ganized! 

Fourth, the Social Securit) 
Board, “bureau”’ of research and 
Statistics, is now engaged in a ‘“‘com- 
prehensive” study of all accident and 
health insurance activities, delving 
into the experience of the 500 com. 
panies writing these forms. “Ques. 
tionnaires” have already been sent 
out. Why? Is it to put the Federal 
Government in the business of 
compulsory insurance against sick. 
ness, disability, doctor and hospital 
bills ? 

Fifth, legislation is now pending 
in Congress which would authorize 
the Government to enter the Avia- 
TION insurance business (H. R. 
1992). 

Sixth, the recent suggestion by the 
Secretary of the Treasury in Sep 
tember that there be allowed on 
individual income taxes under the 
1943 bill, a postwar credit or rebat« 
in the form of GOVERNMENT LIF! 
INSURANCE—just another way t 
put the Federal Government in th 
insurance business. 

Seventh, the Wagner Bill, S-1161 
described in its title as 


“A BILL 


To provide for the general welfare 
to alleviate the economic hazards of ol 
age, premature death, disability, sickness 
unemployment and dependency ; to amen: 
and extend the provisions of the Socia 
Security Act; to establish a United Na 
tional Social Insurance System; to ex 
tend the coverage, and to protect an: 
extend the social-security rights of indi 
viduals in the military service; to provid 

(Continued on page 32) 
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PRESENT DAY 


UNDERWRITING 


By DR. A. J. ROBINSON, 


Vice-President and Medical Director, Connecticut General Life, Hartford 


HE high place in which life in- 

surance is held by the American 

public is an asset of prime 1m- 
portance. It has been won by com- 
pany managements with vision, in- 
iegrity and ability applied to the 
selection of prudent investments, 
the economical operation of the busi- 
ness and the careful selection ot 
risks. The industry has successtully 
met the impact of a pandemic, a 
major financial depression and a 
World War during the past twenty- 
five years. It is currently meeting 
every obligation to policyholders 
and will continue to do so in the 
postwar period. 

Life Insurance premiums are 
hased on an assumed interest rate, 
lax rate, operating expense and mor- 
tality. Fortunately, the cost of mor- 
tality among insured lives has shown 
steady improvement in recent years, 
notwithstanding our participation in 
global war for nearly two years. 
While it is too early to determine 
the results of our participation in 
global war, the experience of Brit- 
ish Life Insurance companies a‘ter 
four years of conflict is not disturh- 
ing. The decrease of $22,000,000 
paid to mutual policyholders as re- 
funds in the form of dividends in 
the first six months of this year, 
compared with the same period a 
vear ago, is not due to smaller mor- 
‘ality gains but is a direct reflection 
if higher taxes and a continuous 
lecline in interest earnings. As in- 
erest earnings decline, the item of 
nortality gains assumes greater sig- 
ificance in a company’s financial 
esults and consequently, the work 
f{ the underwriter recetves even 
loser scrutiny from company man- 
gement. 

During a period when mortality 
avings are particularly important 
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to the company, it is human nature 
tor those of us charged with under- 
writing responsibility to take some 
justifiable pride in a good mortality, 
particularly if our own company 
experience has been equal to or 
better than joint experience. 


Underwriting and Mortality 


During a period of high mortality, 
we are also human enough to think 
that an epidemic, a period of eco- 
nomic recession, a war or even 
agency pressure for volume are the 
sole causes for high mortality, rather 
than any shortcomings in our under- 
writing abilities or procedures. 
Neither of these views, if carried to 
the extreme, is correct because mor- 
tality is a composite picture in- 
fluenced by the age of the company, 
volume of new business, calibre and 
training of the field force, under- 
writing standards, economic condi- 
tions, epidemics, war and the death 
rate among the general population. 
Mortality is therefore not governed 
entirely by the action of lay 
underwriters and medical directors. 
Nevertheless, underwriting is the 
major element in determining the 
mortality results over the years. 

Underwriters will not agree that 
mortality savings from selection oc- 
cur only during the first five policy 
vears. We know that the effects of 
good or bad underwriting extend 
far into the future. A relatively 
short underwriting spree has been 
followed by more than ten years ot 
high mortality, even after an under- 
writing reformation. Unquestion- 
ably, there is powerful anti-selection 
among certain applicants. Possibly 
anti-selection is even more powerful 
where insurance is purchased for 
reasons other than family protection. 








Those who are chronically ill or 
contemplating operations or hazard- 
ous undertakings would certainly 
guarantee high mortality in the early 
policy years, whereas those with 
obvious degenerative impairments 
would guarantee high mortality in 
the later years, if it were not for 
the weeding out process of under- 
writing. The truth of the matter is 
that selection wears off slowly, and 
I question if the figures can be set 
at any specific year on which the 
effects of good selection disappear. 
It costs in the neighborhood of $65 
to $75 a thousand to pay for the 
extra mortality on group conver- 
sions, and this extremely high mor- 
tality is on small average-size poli- 
cies. I question if on ordinary busi- 
ness we can say whether the effect 
of selection ever disappears com- 
pletely. There is no doubt that the 
free acceptance of business without 
proper underwriting would increase 
mortality to a point where it would 
far exceed what we know as ulti- 
mate mortality obtained through 
the application of regular selection 
standards. 


Underwriting Policy 


Underwriting policy varies among 
companies, in many ways that can 
not be precisely defined, but the 
mortality results are directly related 
to such important tangible factors 
as: (1) care used in selection and 
training of the field force; (2) the 
care exercised in the selection and 
control of field examiners; (3) the 
thoroughness and intelligence exer- 
cised in investigating risks present- 
ing questionable features ;(4) Home 
Office standards of selection applied 
to the business submitted. Satis- 

(Continued on page 52) 
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=~ <7 arise out of this present chaotic world. The war “wae 
7 has made them a little more serious... little more far- \Xee 
sighted ...a little more determined. They will want to secure them- \ x= 
selves and their loved ones against destiny’s unexpected plans for them. \. = 
Life Insurance is far more than a temporary safeguard. It is a way \:Sey 
of life that can begin at birth and continue throvghout the many, many \. 
9g years of growing up... working... marrying . . . rearing a family until : 
¢°4 eventual retirement. a AS 
7; There are many different kinds of life insurance to fit our every need: | Serie 
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. ex 4 Insurance to secure our loved ones against need in our absence... /-f 27. 
e-\:\ Retirement Income Insurance to make our later years secure. These are /- 2:2): 
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“. TRIANGLE PATTERN offers! PETS f 
. ee The Berkshire Life —by keeping in pace with the times 44° = 7, 
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INCREASING 


RESPONSIBILITIES 


By GERARD S. NOLLEN, 


President, Bankers Life Co. Des Moines, lowa 
Before Association of Life Insurance Presidents 


N HUMAN progress, things do 

not just happen—they are made 

to happen.” That borrowed 
phrase describes an important fact 
in every field of human endeavor. 
Socially, economically, and_ politi- 
cally, we live in a man-made world. 
Yes, in human progress, things do 
not just happen—they are made to 
happen. 

Today the power of man to make 
things happen is growing by leaps 
and bounds, and is producing revo- 
lutionary changes in our social, eco- 
nomic, and political relationships. 
Modern business is in the midst of 
this increasing tempo of change, and 
faces new responsibilities of vital 
concern to management. 

An intelligent discussion of our 
new responsibilities calls for a back- 
ground picture of some of the most 
significant developments of the past 
thirty years, the period beginning 
with the first World War. Prior 
to that time the course of events 
was moderate in tempo. Then we 
were still oblivious to the sad fate 
being brewed for us in the witches’ 
caldron of European intrigue. The 
contrast between that day and this 
is startling to say the least. 


Thirty Years Ago 


Thirty years ago, 100 million 
United States citizens were living 
a reasonably simple life. Most of 
the mechanical and electrical gadgets 
of today were still buried in oblivion. 
The automobile industry was but a 
ledgling, and our extensive system 
of improved highways lived only 
in the imagination of the dreamer. 
he airplane was a novelty, and even 
1eronautic engineers would have re- 
varded the modern aircraft as a 
Jules Verne figment of the imagina- 
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The radio was a crude device, 
“Superman” and “Gangbusters”’ 
human exist- 


tion. 
and 
were not symbols 
ence. 

Then the Federal debt amounted 
to 1 billion dollars, and, believe it or 
not, our Federal Government lived 
on the paltry sum of /00 million 
dollars a year. There were no per- 
sonal income taxes, and local prop- 
erty taxes were not overly burden- 
some. The Gold Standard was the 
Rock of Gibraltar in the financial 
world and our Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, in highly simple form, was 
just in the making. 

Then social, economic, and politi- 
cal relationships were mainly local 
in character, with national politics 
playing a relatively minor part. The 
only important incursions of Federal 
Government into’ the field of eco- 
nomic and social controls were 
foreign trade tariffs, railroad regu- 
lation, and the Sherman Anti-trust 
Law. Individual, financial independ- 
ence was wholly a personal problem 
to be solved through the medium of 
industry and thrift. Government 
assistance was limited to local ap- 
propriations for poor relief. 


Thirty Year Transformation 


What a transformation has taken 
place in that short period of thirty 
years! The industrial revolution, 
just in the making, was given a 
powerful impetus by the production 
demands of World War I. The 
subsequent war-inflated prosperity 
of the Harding-Coolidge era sped 
us further on the way to our com- 
plex, interdependent, modern, gadget 
existence. 

Then followed the worst depres- 
sion in American history. The 
ravages of that period played havoc 











with our traditional social, economic, 
and political relationships. Men 
even began to question the feasibility 
of preserving our democratic proc- 
esses in this rapidly changing mech- 
anized world. Many of our people 
lost faith in private enterprise as a 
dependable source of livelihood. 

Out of that bitter experience has 
grown a well-rooted social philoso- 
phy new to America. That philoso- 
phy ignores the traditional spirit 
of courageous self-reliance which 
built America. On the contrary, it 
proclaims government as the right- 
ful guarantor of a continuous liveli- 
hood for every citizen. It also ac- 
cepts government in business and 
government control of private busi- 
ness as sound public policy without 
restriction. 

An aroused public led govern- 
ment to adopt extensive relief meas- 
ures in harmony with the new phi- 
losophy. You are entirely familiar 
with this record. Suffice it to say 
that, for the first time in our 
country’s history, and within the 
brief period of a decades govern- 


ment has become extensively en- 
gaged in business enterprise, and 
has been clothed with vast peace- 
time powers of control over our 
entire national economy. 
Dangers of New Philosophy 
Let me say, parenthetically, that 


there is far too little public apprecia- 
tion of the revolutionary significance, 
and also the inherent dangers, of 
that new American social philoso- 
phy. Most people do not seem to 
realize that during recent peace- 
time years we were traveling, step 
by step and step by step, down 


the road of paternalistic government. 
(Continued on page 40) 
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TAXATION---One of America’s 
Biggest Industries! 


With an estimated volume of some 27 billion dollars 
for 1943, taxation takes a top place in the ranks of 
American “big business.” No other economic activity 
touches so intimately the lives and fortunes of us all. 
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Accordingly nowhere else is prompt, accurate, 
and continuing information about new 
developments so important to the effective 
| conduct of corporate and personal business 
affairs as in the field of federal and state taxation. 
It is here that the dependable CCH loose leaf 
tax and business law reporting Services play their 
essential parts. 
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There is a CCH loose leaf Service for every 
live and important phase of tax and 
business law. May we send details? 
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COMMERCE) CLEARING; HOUSE; INGC., 
PUBLISHERS OF LOOSE LEAF LAW REPORTING SERVICES 








Empire State Bldg. 214 N. Michigan Ave. 
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By O. D. Brundidge of Chrestman, Brundidge, 
Fountain, Elliott & Bateman, Dallas, Texas. 


“Exception to Aviation Clause Ap- 
plicable to Passenger on Definitely 
Established Route Does Not Cover 
Contract Flights." 

HE ‘Travelers Insurance Com- 

pany issued accident policy to 
Bruno L. Sulzbacher containing 
usual provision that insurance shall 
not cover accident, injury, disability 
or death sustained by the Insured 
while in or on any vehicle or me- 
chanical device for aerial naviga- 
tion. The policy effective May 27, 


1922, was amended August 1, 1927. 


in consideration of an additional 
premium by rider reading as_fol- 
lows: “* * * the Company will pay 
indemnity, to the extent of the mini- 
mum amount provided in the policy, 
for any loss specified therein which 
shall result from injuries caused by 
any of the hazards of aviation while 
the insured is riding as a passenger 
either in a licensed passenger air- 
plane or a_ licensed passenger 
dirigible airship, provided by an 
incorporated passenger carrier and 
while operated by a licensed pilot 
upon a regular passenger route be- 
tween definitely established — air- 
ports. iin liait 

On November 12, 1933 Insured 
was injured in crash of an airplane 
irom which injuries he died on No- 
vember 14, 1933. 

The airplane in which he was in- 
jured was the property of Steven- 
son-Weeks Air Service, a partner- 
ship rendering storage, engineering, 
instruction and charter service. They 
yperate no regular flights over es- 
‘ablished routes between established 
points. The record shows _ that 
Stevenson-Weeks did purchase the 
capital stock of Inland Flying Club, 
Inc., authorized by charter to engage 
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in the transportation of persons tor 
hire, and after the accident referred 
to the stockholders undertook to 
change the name of that corporation 
to Stevenson-\Veeks Air Service, 
Inc. 

The United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals, 8th Circuit, on August 
2, 1943, held that the Insured was 
not riding as a passenger in a li- 
censed passenger airplane, provided 
by and incorporated passenger car- 
rier operated by a licensed pilot upon 
a regular passenger route between 
definitely established airports and 
the judgment of the Trial Court in 
favor of the insurance company was 
affirmed. In its opinion the Court 
said: “Policies of insurance, like 
other contracts, must receive a rea- 
sonable interpretation, consonant 
with the apparent object and plain 
intent of the parties. The fact that 
the subject of a contract is insurance 
does not in any respect change the 
rules for its construction.” Citing 
Reed vs. Travelers Insurance Com- 










pany, 227 Mo. App. 1155, 60 S. W. 
(2d) 59. “In ascertaining the 1n- 
tention which the parties have ex- 
pressed in the contract, courts will 
vive to the language used its natural, 
ordinary, and appropriate meaning. 
\When this is done and the contract 
is clear and unambiguous, courts 
have no power except to enforce it 
as written. Sulzbacher v. Travelers 
Ins. Co., 137 F. (2d) 386. 


"Notice Required Under Total Dis- 
ability Clause Excused by Insured's 
Inability to Furnish Such Proof." 


N AUGUST 22, 1922, the Pa- 

cific Mutual Life Insurance 
Company issued to Elbert Harris a 
$5,000 policy of lite insurance. The 
policy contained a provision reading 
in part as follows: 


“Should the Insured, before at- 
taining the age of sixty years and 
while this Policy is in full force 
and no premium thereon in de- 
fault, become so disabled as to be 
totally and permanently finable to 
perform any work or engage 1n 
any occupation or profession tor 
wages, compensation or profit, 

* * the Company will waive 
the payment of future premiums 
and pay the Insured Fifty Dollars 
immediately on receipt of due 
proof of such disability * * * 
and a like sum on the first day of 
each month thereafter as long as 
the Insured shall live, * * * 

“Should the Insured at any time 
thereafter, when required by the 
Company, (such requirement, 
however. not to be exacted more 
frecuently than once a vear,) be 
unable to furnish due proof of 
the continuance of his right to the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 


foregoing benefits, the Company 
will discontinue the same and re- 
quire the payment of any pre- 
miums which may thereafter be- 
come due under the conditions of 
the Policy, * * *.” 
The administratrix of the Insured 
sued to recover disability benefits, 


alleging the Insured suffered from 
physical and mental incapacities, 
which made it impossible that he 
furnish poof of disability. 

The United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals, 10th Circuit, July 17, 
1943 reversed and remanded with 
instructions the Trial Court’s judg- 
ment in favor of the insurance com- 
pany. 














This hard-hitting, deadly accurate Bofors 


*"One Of The Best” teams Uncle Sam has 
for blasting Jap and German planes from 
skies throughout the world. 


a gun crew aboard an aircraft carrier is 
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Two Good 
Investments 
WAR BONDS 
LIFE 
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ASSURANCE 
u (Mutual) 
| g@ @ & p>» : DES MOINES 


Among Life Insurance companies, Central 
Life... now in its 48th year... a leader 
in the low net cost group ... with 
assets of $1.11 for every dollar of 
liability . .. also is recognized as 
"One Of The Best.” 


CenTRAL LIFE 


SOCIETY 





The Court said: “Impossibility 
that would discharge the duty to 
perform a promise excuses a condi- 
tion precedent if the existence or 
occurrence of the condition is no 
material part of the exchange for 
the promisor’s performance and the 
discharge of the promisor will op- 
erate as a forfeiture.”’ Williston on 
Contracts, Rev. Ed., Vol. 3, pp. 676, 
808; Restatement of Contracts, 
301(b); Johnson v. Mutual Life 
Ins. Co., 4 Cir., 70 F. (2d) 41, 44, 
45. “Under the holdings of most 
of the American Courts the facts 
here alleged would excuse perform- 
ance of the condition precedent. We 
think the New Mexico courts would 
follow the majority rule.” Harris v. 
Pacific Mutual Life Ins. Co. of Cal., 
137 F. (2d) 272. 
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LEARNED IN THE LAW 


Constable: "'Hey, Miss, no swimmin' ‘lowed in 
the lake."’ 

Fair Young Bather: ''Why didn't you tell me 
before | undressed?" 

Constable: ‘There hain't no law agin un- 
dressin'."'"—Arizona Bulletin. 


"Perkins, Parkins, Peckham and Potts—good 
morning." 

"| want to speak to Mr. Perkins." 

“Who's calling, please?'' 

"Mr. Pincham of Pincham, Pettem, Poppum and 
Pogg."' 

‘Just one moment, please, I'll connect you 
with Mr. Perkins’ office."’ 

"Hello, Mr. Perkins’ office."' 

"| want to speak to Mr. Perkins." 

"Mr. Perkins? I'll see if he is in. Who's calling, 
please?" 

"Mr. Pincham." 

"Just one moment, Mr. Pincham. Here's Mr. 
Perkins. Put Mr. Pincham on, please." 

"Just one moment, please, | have Mr. Pincham 
right here. Okay with Perkins, Parkins, Peckham 
and Potts, Mr. Pincham. Go ahead." 

"Lo, Joe? How's about lunch?" 


"Okay." 
—Mass. Mutual. 
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- « « you've been wait- 
ing for! Brand new— 
complete—the ultimate 
in simplicity and— 
pocket-size. Perfect for 
the new life agent or 
the long experienced 
underwriter! 
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A.L.C.: The Metropolitan Life, New 
England Mutual and New York Life have 
been admitted to membership in the 
American Life Convention. 

The State Mutual Life Assurance Com- 
pany, Worcester, Mass. has also been 
admitted to membership, bringing the 
total number of companies to 186. This 
compares with 172 members at the be- 
ginning of 1943 

x * * 
American Mutual: Sales in November 
were the largest for that month in the 
entire history of the company. The 77% 
gain in November, 1943 over the same 
month in 1942 brings the gain to 14% for 
the first 11 months over the same period 
in 1942 

x *k * 


Bankers Life (Neb.): November, 1943 
showed the largest production in the his- 
tory of the company for that month and 
was exceeded this year only in May, 
which, for many years, has been cele- 
brated as the company’s Anniversary 
month. 
=x * * 

Berkshire Life: The paid production for 
October and November, 1943 exceeded 
October and November, 1942 by 65% 

Roy G. Nelson has been appointed 
Agency Supervisor for the company in 
the Raymond F. Hawthorne New York 
Agency, located at 225 Broadway. 

Under this company’s name in this sec- 
tion, in the December issue, we advised 
that: “William A. Sweet...” This was 
a typographical error and should have 
read “William A. Swett.” 

John A. Menton has been appointed 
General Agent for the company in Balti- 
more, Md 

x *« *® 
California-Western States Life:  Lizv- 
ingstone T. Steadman, C.L.U., has been 
appointed Manager of the company’s 
Portland, Oregon Agency. 

Rollie Payne was made Unit Manager 
for the company’s Dallas Agency with 
headquarters in Wichita Falls, Texas. 

Mrs. Rene Denman, Agent for the com- 
pany in Kansas City, Missouri, has been 
appointed a Unit Manager of the com- 
pany’s Women’s organization at Port- 
land, Oregon. Mrs. Denman has had 
broad sales experience and is author of 
a book “Behind the Counter” used by the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association 
in training sales people. 

x kk *® 


Connecticut General: F. Hobert Havi- 
land, Vice President, has announced the 
appointment of Clifford E. Pieper as act- 
ing manager of the company’s Providence, 
R. I. office. The appointment was necessi- 
tated by the temporary leave of absence 
rranted to Walter Mason, who is with the 
War Production Board. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


IN THE FIELD 


Continental American: Patrick H. 
Yeoman has been appointed Superintend- 
ent of Agencies for the company. Mr. 
Yeoman has been in the insurance busi- 
ness im various capacities, principally 
sales, since 1930. 
x * 
Eastern Life: New business for the first 
11 months of last year showed an increase 
of 10% compared with 1942. The in- 
crease in the insurance in force on the 
same basis was 12%. 
x *k * 

Equitable Life (N. Y.): Harry T. Wright, 
Associate Agency Manager in Chicago 
for the company, has again completed 
qualification for the Million Dollar 
Round Table of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters. This is the 20th 
consecutive year that Mr. Wright has 
accomplished this outstanding feat of in- 
surance selling. 

Edward M. Aitken, C.L.U., has been 
appointed Assistant Agency Manager of 
the Society's Woods Agency in Pitts- 
burgh. 

7 ? F@ 
Federal Life: Carl A. Gode, Jr. has been 
elected Asst. Treasurer to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of John F. Williams, 
Vice President and Assistant Treasurer, 
which occurred last April. 

=x * * 
Franklin Life: Ww. J. Olive, General 
Agent for the company in Holland, Mich- 
igan, recently completed his 1000th con- 
secutive week in the App-A-Week Club. 
He began his insurance career with the 
company in 1903. 

Charles E. Becker, President, has be- 
gun a series of weekly letters to all 
Franklin representatives giving them one 
specific sales idea that has proven suc- 
cessful in his own experiences and that 
of other insurance field men. 

=x *k * 
Home Life (N. Y.}: Dave Dawson, 
C.L.U., has been appointed Manager of 
the company’s second office in Chicago, 
located at 2009 One LaSalle Street Build- 
ing. Paul Hazard, C.L.U., was named 
Associate Manager. 

Victor M. Shewbert, Pittsburgh Gen- 
eral Agent, has been transferred to Los 
Angeles in the same capacity. J. H. Coles 
and Frank S. Smith have been appointed 
Managers in Pittsburgh. 

x * *® 


Institute H.O. Underwriters: The 
Equitable Life of Iowa, Des Moines, 
Iowa, the Franklin Life, Springfield, Il- 
linois and Missouri Insurance Company, 
St. Louis, Missouri, have been admitted 
to membership. 






John Hancock Mutual: A new district 
has been established at Baltimore, Mary- 
land with MWuilliam P. Dougherty as Man- 
ager. Mr. Dougherty is thus transferred 
trom Reading, Pa. and was succeeded 
by MW. Paul Eckhardt, who came from 
Pittsburgh 2. Lucien B. Robey succeeded 
Mr. Eckhardt : Robert J. Wright was 
transterred to Baltimore North; Law- 
rence J. Ceres was promoted to Manager 
at McKeesport and Baltimore 2 was 
changed to Baltimore East District under 
the enngerED of eum J. Duffy. 


Kansas City Life: we business tor No- 
vember, 1943 showed an increase of 41.7% 
over the same month in 1942. 

=x *«* * 


Life Underwriters Assn. of N. Y. C.: 


On November 23rd last a sixty minute 
Quiz program featured the second meet- 
ing of the Association this year. Six field 
men took part in the program, which was 
under the direction of Paul Orr, Jr. and 
Sidney L. U or —_ _ bet L. U.’s. 


Lincoln eaten ay James H. Ran- 
dolph, Jr. has been appointed General 
Agent for the company in Northern Flor- 
ida with headquarters at 1209 Graham 
Building, Jacksonville. Mr. Randolph re- 
places R. M. Dearing, who was recently 
inducted into military service. 
x *k * 


Massachusetts Mutual: In the past two 
years the company has experienced over 
300% sales gain in Newark, N. J. As 
a result, a new General Agency has been 
opened on the 22nd floor of the Raymond- 
Commerce Building in that city. John E£. 
Clayton has been appointeti General 
Agent, with Richard B. Thompson as 
Associate. 

x *k * 
Metropolitan Life: John C. Timmer- 
mann, with the company since 1922, was 
recently elected Assistant Secretary by 
the Board of Directors. 

Arthur W’. Mellen, Jr., Assistant Treas- 
urer, died on November 16 last. Mr. 
Mellen was in the Treasurer's Division 
since July, 1931 and was Assistant Treas- 
urer since 1936. 


*x* * * 
Middle Atlantic Actuarial Club: At 


the Fall meeting held in November, of- 
ficers elected for the coming year were: 
President, W. R. Williamson, Social Se- 
curity Board; Vice President, Gordon W’. 
Thompson, Acacia Mutual; and Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Helen R. Gibson, Monu- 
mental Life. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Recent Developments—Continued 


Midland. Mutual: Edward P. Tice, the 
first agent appointed by the company, 
died. on December 1 last. During his 
period: of service with the company he 
personally wrote over $10,000,000 of busi- 
ness. 


x * * 


Mutual Benefit Life: Frank A. Chil- 
ders, associate editor of the company’s 
publication “The Pelican” was recently 
inducted into the Army. Mr. Childers 
was lay-out man and illustrator and was 
largely responsible for the excellent ap- 
pearance of “The Pelican.” 





You all know: 
"When they're satisfied 
—they stick." 
The quality of service 
Guardsmen render 
policyholders is reflected 


in our lapse and surren- 


der ratio. 
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Mutual Life (N. Y.): John L. Scripps, 

C.L.U., formerly Training Assistant in 
the home office, has been appointed Man- 
ager of the company’s Spokane, Wash- 
ington Agency. He succeeds Percy L. 
Cochran, C.L.U., who retired due to ill 
health. 

Ben G. Hale, a training assistant in the 
home office, has been appointed Manager 
of the company’s Denver Agency. Lyle 
H. Funnell, Agency Organizer in the Spo- 
kane Agency, has been appointed to suc- 
ceed him. Both changes became effective 
January 1. 

Harry G. Remington, C.L.U., Agency 
Organizer in the Kassoff Agency, 
N. Y. C., has been appointed a training 
assistant in the company’s home office. 

The arrangement and wording for all 
application forms, including non-medical, 
juvenile and applications for additional 
insurance, have been standardized. 


x * * 


N.A.L.U.: When W. W. Hartshorn was 
promoted to a Superintendent of Agen- 
cies in the home office of the Metropolitan 
Life, he resigned his position as Secre- 
tary to the National Association. To 
hll the vacancy the Board of Directors 
of the Chicago Association of Life Un- 
derwriters has recommended for consid- 
eration Philip B. Hobbs, Manager of 
Equitable Life of N. Y. in Chicago. The 
General Agents and Managers in Los 
Angeles have recommended Roy R. 
Roberts, General Agent for the State 
Mutual Life and Mr. Hartshorn’s op- 
ponent for the office of Secretary at the 
annual meeting held in Pittsburgh last 
year. 
x * * 


National Life (Vt.): November, 1943 
sales exceeded the same month in 1942 
by 27.20%. For the first 11 months of 
1943 compared with the corresponding 
period in 1942, the gain was 15.38% 
Lorimer P. Brigham, Superintendent of 
Agencies, last month estimated that the 
increase in business in force would be 
greater than in any year since 1929. 

Morton A. Laird, Assistant Actuary, 
recently received a commission as a lieu- 
tenant (j.g.) and is now training in the 
J. S. Navy Air Navigation School at 
Hollywood, Florida. 


x *k * 


New England Mutual: New business for 
the first 10 months of this year was 20% 
ahead of the same period in 1942 and 
October was 48% ahead of the same 
month last year. Terminations continued 
low, resulting in a gain in insurance in 
force of $65,000,000 for the first ten 
months. Total in force as of November 


1 was $1,765,000,000. 
a = 


North American Life, Ill.: North 
American Life, Chicago, has appointed 
Leslie O. Copeland, formerly assistant 
manager of the Mortgage Department, 
Assistant Secretary, and he will assume 
added responsibilities in the investment 
operations of the company. 

During October, which month is set 
aside each year to honor President E. S. 


J. Snodgrass. 





Ashbrook, the agency force produced the 
largest volume of business of any month 
in the last eighteen months, and showed 
a 43% increase over president’s month 
of 1942. The leading agency was the 
Illinois Boosters, managed by John W. 
Hoffman, with a production of over $600,- 
000. 


=x * * 
Old Line Life: Walter E. Pratt, C.L.U., 


has been appointed field superintendent 
for the company. Prior to his present 
association, Mr. Pratt was one of the few 
industrial agents having the C.L.U. desig- 
nation. 

x * *® 


Pacific Mutual Life: The company has 
been elected to membership in the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents. 

Robert A. McHugh has been appointed 
Group Sales Supervisor in the Agency 
Department. 

Frank E. Buck, President of the Golden 
State Company, Ltd., San Francisco, has 
been elected a member of the Board of 
Directors of the company. 


x * * 
Phoenix Mutual Life: Allerton F. 
Brooks, President of the Southern New 


England Telephone Company, was elected 
a director of the company at the regular 
meeting of the Board of Directors in 
December. 

x * * 


Reliance Life: Andrew M. Knabe, with 
the company 23 years, was elected Treas- 
urer at a recent meeting of the Board 
of Directors, succeeding the late Walliam 
At the same meeting, 
Davitt S. Bell, of Pittsburgh, was elected 
a director. 
=x *k * 


Sales Research Bureau: The Shenan- 
doah Life Insurance Company, Roanoke, 
Virginia, has been admitted to member- 
ship. The total membership is now 132 
companies, which includes 103 U. 5. 
companies, 19 Canadian and 10 foreign 
associates. 
x *k * 


Security Mutual: November showed 
33% greater volume in the same month 
of 1942. The gain for the first 11 months 
in paid-for business over 1942 was 29% 


x * * 


Union Central Life: In 1887 A. D. San- 
derson, one of the company’s agents in 
Columbus, Ohio, sold a Whole Life policy 
to Frederick W. Meier. On December 7 
last this contract matured when Mr. 
Meier became 96. Mr. Sanderson, now 
92, presented him with a check for the 
proceeds. 
=x *k * 


United States Life: Charles A. Plumer 
has been appointed Supervisor of the 
Home Office Group Service Department. 
Mr. Plumer had been with the company 
since 1927, 

Miller has 


Ray A. been appointed 


Agency Assistant. 
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NE of the temporary but im- 

portant problems confronting 

the underwriter is that of 
underwriting individuals in class 4f 
or those who have been discharged 
from military service. Because a 
man is in class 4f or has been dis- 
charged from military service is no 
indication that he is not entitled to 
life insurance as most of these men 
are insurable on some basis. A lot 
of them are getting excellent paying 
jobs. They are saving their money 
and a great deal of it is going into 
life insurance which results in some 
sizable applications. 

The first problem in considering 
these cases is to find out whether the 
applicant is classified in one of the 
above groups. The inspection com- 
panies have done an excellent job 
in giving us the draft status of ap- 
plicants. I believe they have in- 
structions out to all investigators to 
make it a point to cover this ques- 
tion. 


Military Questionnaire 


On all single applicants between 
ages eighteen and thirty-eight we 
get a military questionnaire unless 
we have a definite report from the 
draft board that the applicant’s blood 
was white instead of red. We also 
get this military questionnaire on 
others where we think they are not 
exempt due to occupation or de- 
pendents. 

Our questionnaire is so worded 
that it is a continuation of, and a 
part of the application. We make 
a photo of this form placing it with 
the policy and making it a part of 
the contract. This questionnaire also 
has an authorization on it to the 
applicant’s draft board. It is doubt- 
ful whether you will ever use the 
authorization or can use it, but it 
most certainly has its psychological 
effect. The average person is not 
going to fill out this questionnaire 
and authorize you to write his draft 
board unless the information he 


gives you is similar to what he thinks 
you will find at the draft board. In 
other words, he is not going to state 
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F’s and 


DISCHARGES 


that he was placed in 4f due to bad 
eyes when he knows his reason for 
classification was due to a bad heart. 
Do not misunderstand me as there 
will be exceptions but as I stated 
this authorization has its psycho- 
logical effect. The state draft board 
definitely will not give out informa- 
tion, at least ours won’t. They do 
not have time, authority, and besides 
they return the files to the local 
boards. 


Importance of Examination 


We have made it a practice to get 
all 4f applicants examined unless 
it is obvious as to the 4f classifica- 
tion. Even though we do not get 
an individual examined we make it 
a point, in the smaller communities, 
to write our examiners as to what 
they might know about an applicant. 
Your local examiner can help you 
a lot. If you are not writing them 
on these cases as well as on some 
of your nonmedical cases you are 
overlooking something. 


We recently had a case and we 
checked it closely by way of in- 
spection, questionnaire and agent’s 
report. All of these gave us in- 
formation to the effect that the ap- 
plicant had been placed in 4f due 
to a slight nervous condition. We 
wrote our examiner as to what he 
might know and he replied stating 
that shortly before this applicant 
moved to his present address he was 
confined to an insane asylum for 
two or three years. The nervous 
cases, or the emotionally unstable 
are the ones that are hard to handle 
and must be checked thoroughly. 
I believe many of these cases that 
are not acceptable to the Army 
should have some extra premium. 
Another classification to watch are 
the doctors who are applying for in- 
surance. Most of the younger doc- 
tors who can get in the service have 
enlisted. 


By R. F. VEAZEY, 


Manager of Underwriting, 
Indianapolis Life Insurance Company 


x * * 


The men discharged from military 
service are, in my opinion, easier 
to underwrite than the 4f applicants 
especially from the standpoint of 
getting information on them. Most 
of these men have been discharged 
due to some medical reason. To get 
their classification we follow the 
same procedure that we do in getting 
information on the 4f applicants. 
The main thing we want on these 
men is their medical history. We 
have been successful in getting a 
good many case histories by writing 
the hospital base where they were 
discharged. Naturally we enclosed 
proper authorizations to these hos- 
pitals. Sometimes we were referred 
to headquarters and as for the Navy 
and Marines you can write the Bu- 
reau of Medicine & Surgery, Navy 
Department, Washington, D. C. and 
for the Army, information can be 
secured through the Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Office, Washington. Naturally 
any requests for information must 
be accompanied by the _ proper 
authority. Whether it is a regular 
practice I do not know, but some of 
the local Red Cross Chapters are 
furnished with the case history on 
individuals who have been dis- 
charged. We have met with very 
little success in getting information 
through this channel. 

In summing up these risks I might 
say there is no cut and dried pro- 
cedure to follow. Each case presents 
a different problem. My idea is to 
go slowly in accepting them. Be 
sure to get their case history. Do not 
hesitate to spend a medical fee. Keep 
in touch with your examiners, es- 
pecially in smaller communities and 
then do not hesitate to rate the 


nervous cases. 
(Delivered at the Institute of H. O. Under- 
writers meeting, Chicago). 
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CCORDING to “The Re- 
view, popular insurance maga- 
zine of England, the German 
life assurance companies appear to 
have commenced reducing their rates 
of dividend, a sure indication of the 
difficult position they find themselves 
in, now that the only security behind 
the Reichsmark, the German W elhr- 
macht, is losing the battle. The 
Nordstern Life has reduced its divi- 
dend from 8% to 6%, and similar 
reductions are recorded by other 
companies. New business figures 
were very high in 1942, but the re- 
striction now placed on the acquisi- 
tion of new business is expected to 
lead to a substantial fall in this 
year’s figures. Excess mortality due 
to war causes is apparently now be- 
ginning to trouble all kinds of life 
assurance companies. The building 
societies, which are effecting group 
life policies with public insurance 
offices, have now to apply the new 
additional premium of either a single 
premium of 6 per 1,000 of sum in- 
sured or for smaller policies of 10% 
of monthly premiums. It is also 
highly significant that the report of 
the Karlsruher Life shows that the 
company is guarding against abuse 
of its insurance facilities by placing 
restrictions on the issue of policies 
to young people or for large 
amounts. In such cases the directors 
are demanding proof that the sum 
desired to be covered is justified, 
taking the economic circumstances 
of the proposer into consideration. 





Faced with Collapse 


The Swedish journal Goteborgs 
Handels-och Sjofartstidning states 
that reports from several sources 
abroad insist that German life and 
fire insurance companies have ap- 
proached the Government with a re- 
quest for financial assistance to 
avoid collapse. No authoritative in- 
formation is available to the Swedish 





GERMAN DIFFICULTIES 


State Insurance Supervision. Mr. 
Aakeson, its manager, has, however, 
stated that no ill-effects will be 
caused to Swedish companies even 
should some German companies col- 
lapse. The Swedish companies have 
protected their position by deposits 
from their foreign reinsurers and by 
making the necessary deposits them- 
selves on inward business, so that 
the German connection, if neces- 
sary, can be liquidated without dis- 
tress. 

The statement tallies with what is 
known from other sources. The 
German life assurance companies 
especially must of necessity be 1n a 
sorry plight with the enormous loss 
of man-power on the war fronts and 
to some extent also on the home 
front—the cheap money policy lead- 
ing to lower average interest yields, 
and the forced investment in the 
now doubtful securities of the Third 
Reich. There is also some evidence 
that the position of German fire in- 
surance companies has become very 
difficult. It is fairly evident that 
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both they and their reinsurers are 
being made to pay for quite a num- 
ber of claims which are, or would if 
proofs were available or were ad- 
mitted as evidence by the Govern- 
ment, rank as war claims. This re- 
fers of course mainly to such claims 
as those arising from sabotage, and 
claims for damages caused by parti- 
sans, for which both insurers and 
reinsurers are known to be paying 
heavily. 


Some Late Accounts 


The Gladbacher Life shows a new 
business in 1942 of Rm.12,760,000 
compared with Rm.12,490,000 in 
1941 and has now in force a port- 
folio of 75,764 policies insuring Rm. 
111,000,000. Premium income rose 
Rm.620,000 to Rm.5,760,000; in- 
vestment revenue was only Rm.7,000 
higher at Rm.1,.280,000. The com- 
pany has again paid a dividend of 
6%. The directors report an in- 
crease in new business in the first 
five months of 1943, but expect a fall 
now owing to severe restrictions on 
acquisition since total war was de- 
clared by the German Government 
in March. Apart from war death 
claims, the falling rates of interest 
constitute a serious problem for 
German life assurance companies. 
The directors of the Bayerische 
Beamten recall that the rate of in- 
terest on mortgages was lowered 
from 5% to 4Y%4% on Ist July, 1942, 
and that the rate of interest on policy 
loans was reduced as from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1942. These measures have re- 
sulted in a drop in the average in- 
vestment yield of 0.3% to 4.4% for 
1942. The Agrippina Life forms an 
exception to most German life com- 
panies in so far as its new business 
fell in 1942, but by only Rm.2,150,- 
000 to Rm.29,890,000." Surrenders 
seem to have been light, as the busi- 
ness in force is Rm.22,000,000 
higher at Rm.216,160,000. 
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Russian Insurance 


Ve are interested at the Univers- 
i‘ here in information concerning 
msurance in the Soviet Union today. 
Anything you may be able to give us 
on this subject, including all lines, 
fire, life, accident and health, etc., 
will be appreciated. 

Our information indicates that 
there is no such thing as a capital 
fund insurance set-up in Russia, al- 
though they do have a State Insur- 
ance Fund. The following informa- 
tion was provided by E. C. Ropes, 
Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 

‘All insurance in the Soviet Union 
is handled by the government, and 
includes all forms, as well as social. 
There is obligatory insurance against 
hre, accidents, and natural calam- 
ities, carried by every owner of prop- 
erty, both urban and rural. Volun- 
tary insurance includes life, old-age, 
endowment, and other forms, there 
being a special form that permits 
extra insurance, for extra cost, in 
the fields covered by the compulsory 
policies. The most recent law in the 
insurance categories was passed 
\pril 4, 1940, and covered compul- 
sory insurance that must be carried 
hy collective farms and individual 
peasants. 

“So far as I know, there has been 
no study published in English on 
the system of insurance in effect in 
the Soviet Union, although all the 
hooks on Soviet economy, such as 
Jugow’s ‘Soviet Economic Front for 
\Var and Peace’ mention that sys- 
em. Reduced to its essence, the 
‘Gosstrakh,’ or State Insurance 
Corporation, handles all insurance 
in the U.S.S.R. that is written by 
private companies in the United 
states, as well as the social insur- 
ance that is handled here by the 
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Federal Security Agency through 
the Social Security Board. Ad- 
ministration of the social security 
system is under the trade union 
central organization.” 

If you desire references to Rus- 
sian sources on the subject of in- 
surance, no doubt Mr. Ropes can 
supply you with a number, although 
they might not be available except 
in the city of Chicago. 


Life Insurance and Disability 


One of my clients has a Life 
policy with a Disability Income bene- 


: fit issued by the old Pacific Mutual 


prior to the reorganization. What 
is the status of the Disability Clause 
and of the life insurance itself since 
the reorganization? Has the Dis- 
ability been partly eliminated and are 
the cash values and other factors in 
accordance with the tables in the 
policy? 

The Life insurance policies and 
the Disability Income benefits at- 
tached to Life Insurance policies re- 
mained unchanged in the reorganiz- 
ation of the Pacific Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of California in 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Our Full Service subscribers are en- 
titled, under their contract, to request 
special information on any life insurance 
subject at any time. Their inquiries are 
received through all channels of commu- 
nication and immediate responses are 
made thereto. Some of these questions 
are presented here, together with the 
editor's answers. All entries are neces- 
sarily abbreviated and in some cases 
identities are eliminated for reasons 
which are obvious. Although we cannot 
undertake to answer questions of this na- 
ture from our “News Readers” (our cor- 
respondence is very heavy and many 
hundreds of “Service” inquiries are re- 
ceived) we hope they will find some in- 
terest in this feature. 














1936. The Disability Clause attached 
to Life policies is the same therefore 
as it was prior to the reorganization 
since the new company took it over 
on that basis and this is true also of 
the life insurance itself; the cash 
values and other non-forfeiture 
benefits in the Life policies are as 
stated in the published tables. On 
page 628 of our 1943 Life volume 
you will note this statement: ‘The 
plan of rehabilitation * * * provided 
for all policies, except mnon-can- 
cellable disability, being reinsured by 
the new company upon the same 
terms and conditions, no change be- 
ing made in Life contracts, Annuity 
contracts, Disability Benefits on Life 
policies, straight Accident & Health 
policies or in the Non-Cancellable 
Disability payments for those then 
on claim.” The changes in benefits 
were made in the Non-Cancellable 
Disability Income policies issued in 
the Accident & Health Department, 
these benefits being reduced in ac- 
cordance with the percentages in- 
dicated on the same page of the 
aforementioned volume. 


Insurance Over 65 


What companies are willing to 
consider applicants over 65 years of 
age? 

The following companies will con- 
sider applicants up to age 7/0, ex- 
cept the Occidental Life of Cal., 
which will consider up to age 75: 
Aetna Life, Hartford ; Canada Life. 
Toronto; Dominion Life, Waterloo ; 
Equitable Life, New York ; Imperial 
Life, Toronto; Manufacturers, To- 
ronto; Mutual Benefit, Newark; 
Mutual Life, New York; Mutual 
Life, Waterloo; North American, 
Chicago; Occidental Life, Los An- 
geles; Sun Life, Montreal. 
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J+] OPE your New Year began happily and 

that ‘44 will be the best year you ve 
ever had and the worst you ever will have. 
Riddle that one out (we used to write greet- 
ing card sentiments in our youth) but, believe 


us, it's sincere. Also, a word to you bache- 
lors—don't forget this is leap-year, man- 
power is scarce and the gals have developed 
muscles while learning to weld. 


Starting a new year is an appropriate time 
to discuss new things. You know, gadgets 
and stuff for that beautiful post-war world 
when everything will be done for us. For 
instance, we heard the other day that some 
fellow has patented a self-fertilizing seed 
for your garden. The seed is coated with 
fertilizer and insecticide impregnated glue— 
practically does its own cultivating and 


spraying. 
THE DREAMS AND ... 


Already on the market is a bottled chem- 
ical that absorbs the smells of cooking cab- 
bage, onions or three-for-a-nickel stogies and 
makes your house smell fresh as dew in a 
spring meadow. Then there's another chem- 
ical compound that, just by dunking your 
clothing in it, will make them water-proof 
and stain-proof. Pretty slick, eh? What 
will they think of next! 


Of course you know of the new process 
for dehydrating foods at home and maybe 
you've heard about the way they can 
vacuum-pack coffee in paper bags through 
use of an inner bag of moisture-proof, heat- 
sealing cellophane. However, there is a 
limit to the talents of these genie-like inven- 
tors—they'll never perfect a self-doing job 
or self-earning salary. And, my friend, that 
is where we modestly step forward. 


. . » THE REALIZATION 


Not, mind you, with the formula for self- 
earning money but with the means for mak- 
ing your job easier through complete and 
accurate information. Yep, you've guessed it 
—Best's 1944 annual publications. With the 
improvements, simplifications, additions and 
revisions, carefully planned months ago, now 
definitely in work, we assure you the 1944 
editions have anticipated your every need 
and wish. Brave words, me lads, but none 
the less true. 


There's but one fly in our ointment. Gov- 
ernment paper conservation orders have 
again nicked our production. The books 
will be more valuable but there will be 
fewer of each edition. You will need Best 
Publications more in ‘44 but, unless you 
order early and in advance of publication 
dates, you quite probably will be book-less! 
Need we say more? Do your business-getter 
shopping early. 
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P TO a certain point, business 

opinion, as reflected in answers 
to a sampling inquiry by the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York, 
supports the general position of the 
framers of the tax bill passed by 
the House of Representatives on 
November 24, and now under con- 
sideration in the United States 
Senate. 

In an effort to ascertain the 
tenor of opinion in a number of busi- 
nesses and industries, the Guaranty 
Trust Company asked several repre- 
sentative executives to set forth their 
views on the vital question of war- 
time taxation and as to the essential 
points that should be considered in 
connection with tax legislation. 

The replies indicate a preponder- 
ance of opinion on the following 
points : 

Further substantial increases in 
income tax rates on corporations 
and on individuals in the middle and 
higher brackets would be futile and 
dangerous. 

Additional tax revenue, if needed, 
should be obtained by broadening 
the tax base, either through lower 
personal exemptions, higher excise 
taxes, or, best of all, a general sales 
tax. 

The most objectionable features 
of the present law are the capital 
stock tax and the declared-value ex- 
cess profits tax. 


OPINION ON THE TAX BILL 


It is highly important that the tax 
structure be such as to permit busi- 
ness concerns to build up adequate 
post-war reserves. 

The tax system is greatly in need 
of simplification and, as far as pos- 
sible, stabilization. 

The present fiscal problem can |e 
solved largely if not wholly by econ- 
omy in Government expenditure 

Double taxation of corporation 
earnings in the form of profits and 
dividends should be abolished. 

The provisions of the law dealing 
with capital gains and losses, excess 
profits tax credits and the spreading 
of losses should be liberalized. 

Estate, gift and social security 
taxes should not be raised at present, 
and the social security tax should 
be used exclusively for social secu- 
rity purposes. 

High tax rates are accepted as 
necessary, and objections are raised 
only against those provisions of the 
law that are considered inequitable 
in their operation. 

On the following points opinion 
is divided, or there appears to be no 
pronounced sentiment among the 
business men responding to this 
Company’s inquiry: 

Further increase 
profits tax. 

The importance of renegotiation 
of war contracts. 

The compulsory savings plan. 


in the excess 


INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE 


OHN A. STEVENSON, presi- 

dent of the Penn Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, was elected chair- 
man of the Board of Directors of 
the Institute of Life Insurance, suc- 
ceeding Gerard S. Nollen, president, 
3ankers Life Company, at the an- 
nual meeting of the Institute’s board. 

Mr. Stevenson becomes, ex officio, 
a member of the executive commit- 
tee of the Institute and other new 
members elected to this committee 
were : Claris Adams, president, Ohio 
State Life Insurance Company ; and 
George L. Harrison, president, New 
York Life Insurance Company. Re- 
tiring members of the executive 
committee are: Leroy A. Lincoln, 


president, Metropolitan Life Insur 
ance Company; Julian Price, pres 
dent, Jefferson Standard Life Insur- 
ance Company; and Frazar 
Wilde, president, Connecticut Ge: 
eral Life Insurance Company. 

New members of the board of 
rectors elected were James A. Fu 
ton, president, Home Life Insuranc 
Company, and Charles F. O’Donne' 
president, Southwestern Life Insvur 
ance Company, succeeding Le: 
Lincoln and Bertrand J. Perry, 
president, Massachusetts Mutu: 
Life Insurance Company. 

Holgar J. Johnson was reelected 
president and Arthur C. Daniels 
secretary of the Institute. 
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GROUP HOSPITALIZATION 
PROBLEMS UNDER STUDY 


ROBLEMS posed by the growth 

of hospital service plans were 
discussed at the December meeting 
of insurance commissioners, in a 
sub-committee meeting conducted by 
Commissioner Gregg L. Neel of 
'ennsylvania. Many of the plans, 
which base their operations on the 
obligation of member hospitals to 
render service to members, are to- 
day, under war-time conditions, ‘in 
the position of a theatre which has 
sold more tickets than it has seats. 
Over-crowding. of all available hos- 
pitals is now common in many areas, 
and it is often necessary to refuse 
admission to plan subscribers. Com- 
missioner Neel suggested that the 
only proper course for plans in such 
cases was to return the subscribers’ 
payments. Based on the premise 
that payment of cash indemnity 
should be a function reserved to 
standard insurance companies, no 
other relief except return of pay- 
ments would be available. More 
often, however, plans provide for 
cash indemnity in their subscriber 
contracts, and the propriety of the 
practice is only now being seriously 
questioned. 

This problem and others presented 
were referred to a two-man commit- 
tee, to meet with two representatives 
each of the American Hospital As- 
sociation and the American Medical 
Association. A report will be made 
to the commissioners’ June meeting. 

The preparation of a uniform 
statute for regulation of hospital 
service corporations was suggested 
by a representative of Commissioner 
\iehmann of Indiana. 

Superintendent Dineen of New 
ork pointed out that the profes- 
onal practice of anaesthesia and 
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roentgenology was discouraged by 
the contract provisions of most hos- 
pital plans to pay for such services 
only 1f they are performed by em- 
ployees of hospitals. Reciprocity 
among plans for care of members 
requiring service while away from 
home was urged by Commissioner 


Neel. 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY 
EXTENDS WAR RISK COVER 


OV ERAGE of the war hazards 
oe which civilian policyholders 
are subject has been extended by 
the Continental Casualty under ac- 
cident and health contracts to the 
end of 1945. The usual exclusion 


of loss from war or act of war was 


first waived by the company after 
the outbreak of the war with Japan 
by means of a rider which gives pro- 
tection against loss due to sabotage, 
fires, blackouts, air raids, bombings 
or from participation in civilian war 
activities. 

It was also announced that the 
modified protection extended to 
policyholders in the armed forces 
has been continued indefinitely. The 
coverage is effective while the as- 
sured 1s in the U. S. and S. Canada. 


UNIFORM A & H 
CONTRACT PROCEDURE 
RECOMMENDED 


ECOMMENDATIONS of the 

accident and health sub-commit- 
tee for uniform procedures in the 
filing with state insurance depart- 
ments of personal accident and 
health policy forms were approved 
by the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners at its De- 
cember meeting in New York. The 
report covers both the mechanics of 
filing and the construction of policy 
contracts. Carriers are urged to 











learn the statutory requirements of 
individual states. 

The clear identification of limited 
policies is recommended in the com- 





mittee’s “Guide for Review of Con- 
tracts’, specifying that the words 
“THIS IS A LIMITED POLICY—READ 
IT CAREFULLY be imprinted diag- 
onally across the face and filing back 
in a contrasting color. Reimburse- 
ment provisions which require the 
assured to furnish a receipted bill 
are ruled out. Clauses reducing 
benefits are required to be set forth 
in bold type and recommendations 
as to type size are set forth through- 
out the report. 

The committee's report is compre- 
hensive, and while its effect is only 
advisory, it may form the basis for 
standardization both of filing and 
approval practices. One of the more 
troublesome problems of accident 
and health underwriters has been 
obtaining approvals of new forms 
under varying state rules, and im- 
provement in this situation would be 
welcome. 


HOME INDEMNITY OFFERS 
ACCIDENT CONTRACT 


FFERING “The Home Pro- 

tector” policy, the Hoime In- 
demnity Company, New York, has 
entered the accident insurance field. 
A schedule type policy, it offers 
blanket or special medical indem- 
nity, total disability, partial disabil- 
ity, and loss of life coverage, and, 
by rider, non-occupational coverage. 
waiting periods for disability, and 
double indemnity. 

A “dependent rider” is featured, 
including the wife of the insured 
under blanket medical indemnity, 
the rate being $11.00 for the first 
$500 of protection. The rider has 
been approved in New York, but not 
in all other states. Approval of the 
policy contract has been obtained 
from 40 state insurance departments. 
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STARTING JANUARY [8TH 
IT’S UP TO YOU! 


TARTING January 18th, it’s up to you to lead the 
men and women working in your plant to do them- 
selves proud by helping to put over the 4th War Loan. 
Your Government picks you for this job because you 
are better fitted than anyone else to know what your 
employees can and should do—and your're their natural 
leader. This time, your Government asks your plant to 
meet a definite quota—and to break it, plenty! 
If your plant quota has not yet been set, get in touch now 
with your State Chairman of the War Finance Committee. 
To meet your plant quota, will mean that you will have 
to hold your present Pay-Roll Deduction Plan payments 
at their peak figure—and then get at least an average of one 
EXTRA $100 bond from every worker! 


That’s where your leadership comes in—and the lead- 
) f 


ership of every one of your associates, from plant super- 
intendent to,foreman! It’s your job to see that your fellow 
workers are sold the finest investment in the world. ‘lo 
see that they buy their share of tomorrow—of Victory! 

That won’t prove difficult, if you organize for it. Set 
up your own campaign right now—and don’t aim for any- 
thing less than a 100% record in those extra $100 bones! 

And here’s one last thought. Forget you ever heard of 
“10%” as a measure of a reasonable investment in W ir 
Bonds under the Pay-Roll Deduction Plan. Today, the.:- 
sands of families that formerly depended upon a sin; 'e 
wage earner now enjoy the earnings of several. In such 
cases, 10% or 15% represents but a paltry fraction of «in 
investment which should reach 25°, 50%, or more! 


Now then—Up and At Them! 


4s 


Keep Backing the Attack!—WITH WAR BONDS 
This space contributed to Victory by BEST’S LIF F NEWS 


This advertisement prepared under the auspices of the United States Treasury Department and the War Advertising Council 
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“SELLING TIPS 


from the HOME OFFICE 


"WHAT'S YOUR PRIORITY 
NUMBER?" 


N my opinion the most timely argu- 
ment or sales appeal today is this: 
“Mr. Prospect, what sort of a 
Priority Number have you, AA1 ?” 
“What do you mean, Priority 
Number ? Since when do you have to 


4 


have a priority to get life insurance : 
It hasn’t been rationed.” 

“No, Mr. Prospect, imsurance 
hasn’t been rationed, and there is no 
prospect of its being rationed, but 
you have to have a priority to get 
good life insurance, and always have 
had . ..a priority of good health 
and character. That priority is one 
you seldom think of until you don't 
have it. 

“I know today, Mr. Prospect, I 
could sell you four tires of any kind 
if I could get them for you without 
a priority, and you wouldn't consider 
the price. 

“Let’s not wait to get your in- 
surance until you come to that place 
in regard to health priority that you 
are in today in regard to tires, cof- 
fee, canned beans, and many other 
things. Let’s sign that app this morn- 
ing while you are AA1.”—Harry 
Price, Florida Agency, Franklin. 


x * * 


ARE YOU HOPING LUCK 
WILL PINCH-HIT FOR 
HARD WORK? 


O, SUCCESS is not just luck. 

“But it must be!” someone ex- 
clams. “I want to succeed, and | 
could, with a little luck.”’ 

Yes, you want to succeed—but do 
you want to succeed badly enough to 
work every night until you have the 
hrst application for the week ? 
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Do you want to succeed badly 
enough to get up an hour earlier 
each morning and spend that hour 
definitely planning the day’s activ- 
ities ? 

Do you want to succeed badly 
enough to keep books on yourself— 
setting down each day the hours you 
work, the calls you make, the inter- 
views you have, the results ? 

Do you want to succeed badly 
enough to work night after night 
polishing up your sales technique 
and talk ? 

Do you want to succeed badly 


enough to give every prospect your 


very best, to keep going at top speed 
all day, never wasting a minute that 
can be usefully spent ? 

In other words, do you want to 
succeed badly enough to pay the 
price of success—or do you want to 
go on hoping luck will pinch-hit for 
hard work ?—Federal Life. 


x * * 


SALES APPROACH 


F you work for twenty years un- 

der Social Security and never earn 
less than $150 a month, at 65 Social 
Security will pay you $8.65 a week. 
Would you like to have more than 
that °—Equitable, N. Y. 


Remember we can’t sell life in- 
surance to individuals because we 
think it’s a good idea; we can sell it 
to them only because they think it’s 
a good idea— Minnesota Mutual 
Life. 


Here is a question to propose to a 
man of 35 or 40. “If you save as 
much in the last half of your life as 
you did in the first half, how much 
will you have when old age comes ?”’ 


Montreal Life Ins. Co. 





A PROSPECTING IDEA FOR 
RURAL TERRITORIES 


Theodore H. Thomas, under- 
writer with Penn Mutual's Jensen 
Agency in Vermont, who is just 
about as alive a worker in rural ter- 
ritory as we know, gives us to pass 
along to you an idea of his about 
rural and small town prospecting : 

“Go to town clerks, village clerks, 
and city halls, and get lists of births 
recorded for the past month. 

“It is a goldmine of valuable in- 
formation, as it gives child’s name. 
date of birth, address, father’s name 
and age and occupation, and 
mother’s name and age and occupa- 
t10n., 

“This information is especially 
valuable inasmuch as with the oc- 
cupation of father given we can 
readily tell whether the solicitation 
can be made on the basis of child's 
protection. 

“T have 50 new names obtained 
this way tonight which I shall aug- 
ment as soon as possible. When | 
have 200 names I shall submit the 
names to the Company’s Direct Mail 
Department to have the personalized 
ad-letters sent out. I am sure I will 
have a heavy response. This idea 
works equally well on marriages.” 

Penn Mutual. 

x * * 


HOME INTERVIEW 


em ATMOSPHERE IS RIGHT: In 
the average home, the atmosphere 
is far more conducive to a good 
interview than in the average office 
or shop. We sell insurance to pro- 
tect the home, and how logical it 1s. 
therefore, that the interview should 
be held in the home. 

Occidental Life (Cal.). 


3| 





Insurance and Government—Cont'd 


insurance benefits for workers perma- 
nently disabled; to establish a Federal 
system of unemployment compensation, 


assume that the basic questions 
have already been settled. 

It has been estimated by very 
competent research men that this 


tribute to the success and growth 
of the American insurance business 
that the first and constant concern 
of these companies has been and is 


























temporary disability, and maternity bene- Plan would cost the American people the _ policyholder, the American _ 
fits ; to establish a national system of ap proximately 15 billion dollars per Public. If this were not so, the busi- t 
weedy po ~3 i = —,- year. The most recent estimate is ness would not have had the growth 
zation benefits; to encourage and id the my the ultimate annual cost will be and the reputation it enjoys. and 
advancement of knowledge and skill in the 22 billion dollars. But, in any event, now having been achieved, it is 
provision of health services and in the to state the cost in another way, it the aim of others to destroy it and | 
prevention of sickness, disability, and ¢yould be equivalent to 2070 of pay- take it away. The success it has 
premature death; to enable the several Foils of employees and self-employed achieved because of service to its [i L° 
for the needy, aged, and the blind, de- “P fo $3,000 per year. policyholders breeds governmenial 
pendent children, and other needy per- What a_ bureaucratic paradise envy and jealousy. 
sons; to enable the States to establish this would create! Is the insurance business perfect _ 
and maintain a comprehensive public “The highest welfare of all our No! Is the Federal Government 
assistance program; and to amend the eal . ry 
Internal Revenue Code.” people will not be achieved by mak- perfect? A thousand times—No! 
ing them weak.” Which does the public want? 
Some bill! Note the trend of all of the above, Federal bureaucratic supervision and 
What would be its effect upon the various branches of the insur- control or State regulation at home 
our economic, social and political ance business attacked, and the —not in Washington? 
future ? various methods used. Which does the public want? = 
There is no necessity for the Private competitive insurance enter- 
Cost $15,000,000,000 Up Annually Federal Government to regulate, prise or governmental monopolistic 9} — 
supervise, control, or to enter any high-cost insurance? 
Our social planners dismiss the branch of the insurance business. The insurance business, and _ all 
question of cost with a mere wave There is no public demand for any — business, is fearful and distrustful 
of the hand. Advocates of such a_ such action and the public has con- of Federal Government regulation, 
system quite consistently seek to fidence in the stability and fairness supervision, control, and competi- M. 
avoid debate on this question. They of rates and treatment of American _ tion. - 
prefer to talk about the specific insurance companies under State Federal agencies cannot hope to = 
details of such a program and to regulation. It is a truism and a_ approach private initiative and enter- 
HE SAYS HE CHOSE |:: 
on THE RIGHT COMPANY 
Distinctive Says Reliance Representative J. : IND 
Hotel ‘“‘A factor contributing to my success has been my § — 
choice of a Company. During my association with | 
the Reliance, it has proven itself in a thousand ways. § ?"'S¢ 
My experience has been so good that I have brought St 
my son and two nephews into the business.” = 
sural 
Mr. J ’s commissions last year totalled an 








$25,158.04. Many representatives have given 
good reasons, like Mr. J ’s, why they like 
their Reliance connection. Every reason is 
authentic and given voluntarily. Ask the 
Reliance Life Manager about them and also Lf 
about the Perfect Protection plan, or write to publi 
shou] 


RELIANCE LIFE}: 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH §*«« 





HOST TO MORE INSURANCE CONVENTIONS 
THAN ANY OTHER HOTEL IN THE WORLD 





Chosen by 121 Insurance Organizations as their meet- 





ing place—many returning again and again...a 
true Mecca” for the Insurance Fraternity . . . Where 


you'll always meet your friends and associates. 

















: Fermers Bank Building _ Pittsburgh, Pa. Bm: 

W. M. Dewey, President. P. J. Weber, Res. Manager. nes 
EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL = ‘wassen the 
——TROTECTION thing 
5300 Block Sheridan Road. CHICAGO. is, Jr 
JANI 
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CALIFORNIA 


SPECIALISTS — INSURANCE PROFESSIONS 


ACTUARIES 


INDIANA 


NEW YORK 











Cag. E. Hervourrz 


COATES & HERFURTH 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
582 Market Street 437 So. Hill Street 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


Barregtt N. Coarzs 








HARRY C. MARVIN 


Consulting Actuary 


221 E. Ohio Street 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 











ILLINOIS 





DONALD F. CAMPBELL AND 
DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR.., 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES, 


36 Yrs. of Service 


160 NORTH LASALLE STREET, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Telephone STAte 1336. 














Certified Public Accountant 
and Actuary 
10 8. La Salle Street 
Chicago 3, Ill. 
M. Wolfman, A.A.I.A. 
N. A. Moscovitch, Ph.D. 


L. J. Lally Franklin 4020 











INDIANA 





HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 


Frank J. Haight, President 


INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 














MISSOURI 





CARROLL E. NELSON 


Consuiting Actuary 
Central 3126 








WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 


90 John Street, New York 
Telephone Barclay 7-3428 








Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder 


Consulting Actuaries 
Auditors and Accountants 


116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 




















915 Olive Street ST. LOUIS 
FACKLER & COMPANY 
NEW YORK 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP aaaiamntutiidens 
& DAVIS 


Consulting Actuaries 


41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
Telephone Barclay 7-4443 














Miles M. Dawson & Son, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
500 Fifth Avenue 


NEW YORE CITY -:-: N. Y. 


New York City 83 








PENNSYLVANIA 





FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 


Associate 
E. P. Higgins 


THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 




















prise in efficient management. 

State regulation produces strict 
and impartial enforcement of in- 
surance laws, fairly and completely 

an unprejudiced umpire. 


No Public Demand for 
Federal Regulation 


There is no demand from the 
public that. the Federal Government 
should enter the insurance business, 
r assume the regulation thereof, or 
that regulation by the several states 
should be nullified. The several 
States have not requested any as- 
sistance from the Federal Govern- 
ment in the supervision of the busi- 
less of insurance. 

\lany bureaucratic planners for 
the future believe that to say a 
thing is the same as doing it. There 
iS, however, a limit to the boon- 
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doggling and failures which Ameri- 
cans can absorb. Better home front 
management begins at home, and 
not in Washington. 

Congressman Hatton W. Sum- 
ners, the Chairman of the Judici- 
ary Committee and described by 
Readers’ Digest as perhaps the most 
distinguished member of the House 
of Representatives, has made some 
pertinent remarks upon centralized 
Government control : 


“nature has not endowed any group 
of human beings with the sweep and 
grasp of intelligence necessary to handle 
the multitude of Federal and local prob- 
lems dumped upon Washington. 

“One bureaucrat in the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. said _ recently: 
“We do make the law. This order super- 
sedes any laws opposed to it.’ 

“This is precisely the bureaucratic 
control we will have if we persist in 
making Washington the guide, phildso- 


pher, big brother, supervisor and master 
of every activity within our _ borders. 
The remedy—and the only remedy—is 
to send all these non-Federal functions 
back where they belong; to the States 
and the local communities, where they 
can be handled upon a scale within the 
comprehension of the limited mind of 
man.” 

There is no reason to believe, that 
individual enterprise cannot supply 
any torm of insurance, except, ot 
course, war risk insurance, where 
obviously the Government must 
cover the risk. Private insurance 
companies are organized to insure 
the risks of property and life in- 
herent in the pursuits of peace. 

The American people are opposed 
to any Government insurance, com- 
pulsory or otherwise. 

How can anyone doubt the seri- 
ousness of centralization of power 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Insurance and Government—Cont'd 
in Washington when a special com- 
mittee of three state insurance offi- 
cials was appointed in Chicago on 
October 8, 1943, by the Executive 
Committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners, 
to stand guard against Federal legis- 
lation which would “usurp the 
sovereign power of the several states 
or weaken the American system of 
free enterprise.” 

Again, how can anyone doubt the 
seriousness of centralization of 
power in Washington when at the 
recent Council of State Govern- 
ments held in Lincoln, Neb. it was 
announced by Governor Saltonstall 
of Massachusetts that the Council 
of State Governors will establish a 
“lobby” in Congress to protect the 
rights of the States. 

Free individual enterprise needs 
order, confidence, and security. 

Prosperity is the product not of 
fear, but of confidence and courage. 


Roosevelt Was Against 
Federal Interference 


President Roosevelt. when Gov- 
ernor of New York in 1930, stated 
as follows: 


“As a matter of fact and law the 
governing rights of the States are all 
of those which have not been surrendered 
to the National Government by the Con- 
stitution or its amendments. 

“Wisely or unwisely, people know 
that under the Eighteenth Amendment 
Congress has been given the right to 
legislate on this particular subject, but 
this is not the case in the matter of a 
great number of other vital problems 
of Government, such as the conduct of 
public utilities, of banks, of insurance, 
of business, of agriculture, of education, 
social welfare and of a dozen other im- 
portant features ... in these Washington 
must not be encouraged to interfere.” 


The platforms of the two major 
political parties in the presidential 
campaign of 1940 stated: 


Democratic National Convention of 
1940—“We favor strict supervision of 
all forms of the insurance business by 
the several States for the protection of 
policyholders and the public.” 
Republican National Convention of 
1940—“‘We favor continuance of regula- 
tion of insurance by the several States.” 


We believe the people of this 
country are opposed to the present 
emphasis and growth of Kederal 
control, modified or so-called ‘‘state 
capitalism,” all-powerful central 
Government, Government monopoly 
“enterprise,’ paternalism, course of 


excessive spending and taxing, 
bureaucratic control, State sociu!- 
ism and dictatorship, encroachm 
of Government on the private enter 
prise system under the guise 
emergency, State planning, econonic 
controls, totalitarian terror, centra! 
ization of authority, arbitrary «u- 
thority, Federal bureaucratic powcr, 
calculating political leadership, col- 
lectivist notions, totalitarian reginics, 
Marxist doctrines, destroying the 
power to win, collective security, 
the providential state, bureaucrati 
measures, and unwarranted ecn- 
croachments generally. 

We believe that the people of this 
country favor a Government of laws 
—not of men, competitive profit 
making private enterprise, careers 
open to talent and character, indi- 
vidual initiative, the profit system, 
“the American way,” the importance 
of functioning as free and inde pend- 
ent American citizens, icreased 
emphasis on self-reliance, enterpris 
and initiative, the right to work and 
to win, free and proper competition, 
open and above-board struggle, free- 
dom of individual enterprise, the 
Democratic way of life, the Ameri- 
can standard of living, American 
ingenuity, American administrative 
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GOOD EQUIPMENT, 


good food and proper 
training make a me- 
chanical fighter; good 
morale makes of him 
an inspired fighter. 
Regardless of the 
burden on civilian 
life, the men in uni- 
form continually 
need encouragement; 
their problems and 
dangers surpass all 
civilian worries. 


Never neglect them. 


* 


GIRARD LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
Opposite Independence Hall 
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activities. 


times. 





Baltimore is knee-deep in war! 
production industries . . . located near the Washington 
scene ... Baltimore has become a focal point of wartime 


This has created problems .. . 
help to solve. Make your room 
reservation in advance 
it promptly if you cannot use it... 
be patient if the service is not as 
smooth and speedy as in pre-war 


As Americans, we are proud we 
have these problems. . 
men we ask your indulgence. 


700 rooms — each with 
radio, tub and shower. 


‘ze LORD BALTIMORE HOTEL 


BALTIMORE-1 * MARYLAND 


HOST tro MOST 


Martian’ 


WHO VISIT, BALTIMORE 


Surrounded by war 


problems that you can 
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ability and managerial skill, and the 
time-honored principle of States 
rights. 

Even Mr. Beveridge said ‘“Eco- 
nomic rewards for effort and eco- 
nomic punishment for failure of 
effort are the alternative to the chain 


gang.” 
All Free Enterprise in Danger 


“The most important freedom of 
all is individual enterprise.” Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler has stated 
that freedom of individual enter- 
prise is “the keystone of the arch” 
on which the four freedoms, as de- 
fined by President Roosevelt must 
rest. 

Someone has said you can have 
the four freedoms in jail. 

There is one Freedom from which 
all freedoms stem—freedom of op- 
portunity for every living man. 

“We are drifting dangerously and 
swiftly toward dependence on bu- 
reaucratic government for food and 
drink and clothes and lodging from 
the cradle to the grave.” 

The continuance of individual 
enterprise depends on the unselfish 
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cooperation of all branches of the 
insurance business, and, in turn, the 
Same cooperation on the part of all 
business. Otherwise, all business, 
including the insurance business, will 
not be preserved from Government 
encroachment. 

The true interest of all American 
business is related to the true inter- 
est of the American insurance busi- 
ness. 

The retention of the profit motive 
econonuc and free enterprise system 
in the United States after the war, 
in our opinion, will usher in the 
greatest era of prosperity and busi- 
ness growth ever known in this 
country. 

The interests of the public are 
best served by the sale of insurance 
through private carriers who of 
competitive necessity must have a 
keen sense of the rights of policy- 
holders, that is, the public. There 
are many in high places who would 
like to substitute direct Government 
selling. They long for the day when 
all insurance will be under the con- 
trol and direction of the Federal 
Government and State supervision 
will then be a thing of the past. 


Attempts at Federal control of in- 
Surance is an example of the danger- 
ous trend toward an all-powerful 
central Government at the expense 
of States rights reserved under our 
Federal Constitution. Let all busi- 
ness take heed. 

Theodore Roosevelt said ‘ Nine- 
tenths of wisdom is being wise in 
time.” 


Individual Enterprise Important 
to Labor 


Jobs come first in all of labor’s 
thinking, and profits second. But 
labor strongly adheres to our system 
of private profit and initiative, for 
this is important to labor also. Labor 
is hardly free when in the employ 
of a Government for then labor 
cannot strike nor otherwise resist 
its employer. 

World wide experience shows 
that bureaucratic control leads to 
State socialism and dictatorship and 
general encroachment of the Gov- 
ernment on all forms of the private 
enterprise system under the guise 
of emergency or otherwise. 

(Continued on the next page} 
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Insurance and Government—Cont'd 


The American insurance business 
and all American business must be 
alert to direct, indirect, and subtle 
attacks. 

The American insurance business 
fears and distrusts Federal control 
or supervision. The insurance busi- 
ness is the soft underbelly of all 
business. 

Any legislation which will result 
in the Federal Government setting 
up another bureau in competition 
with private insurance enterprise 
will have its withering and deadly 
effect on the insurance business as 
we now know it, whether the form 
be stock or mutual companies, or 
otherwise, and will ultimately wither 
and kill all business, insurance or 
otherwise. 

The American people will con- 
tinue to entrust to private enterprise 
the responsibility for carrying on 
these essential insurance services. 

The insurance business in all its 
branches and all business can fur- 
nish the leadership which will meet 
all challenges which seek to attack 
the basic freedom—freedom of in- 
dividual enterprise. 





Only through private enterprise— 
freedom of individual enterprise— 
can we save our democratic way of 
life. 

In the interest of all business, let 
all branches of the insurance busi- 
ness cooperate. Perhaps the time 
has come for an inter-branch liaison 
committee, to fight all attempts of 
Federal regulation or competition. 

lf the Federal Government can 
invade any branch of the insurance 
business, it is logical for it to go 
into the shoe business. Everybody 
needs shoes. Or the bakery busi- 
ness! Or the clothing business— 
and every business. 

Governor J. M. Broughton of 
North Carolina states that next 
to food and clothing “insurance 
touches the life and fortune of more 
people in the United States than 
any other business.” 

Representative Hancock at a re- 
cent hearing stated that in his 
opinion the administration would 
like to see the Government control 
insurance and even other businesses, 
possibly public utilities. 

Private enterprise cannot com- 
pete with its Government. 





Freedom of individual enterprise 
and confidence is needed to maintain 
the American standard of living and 
spur American ingenuity onward to 
still higher goals. 


All Business Must Take the Offensive 


All of us have a real interest in 
the insurance business and we 
should do everything possible to 
keep its operations on a sound basis, 
regardless of whether or not the 
particular question arises in a branch 
in which we are directly concerned, 
or even if insurance is not our busi- 
ness. An attempt to destroy private 
initiative and to inflate governmental 
operations for political purposes 
should be opposed by all business 
in the interest of the insurance 
buying public, the policyholders. 

Salmon P. Chase, Secretary of 
the Treasury in President Lincoln’s 
Cabinet, said: 


“The old theory of our fathers is 


the true theory. Let us have a_ poor 
government and aé rich people—light 
taxes and abundant individual enterprise, 
economical expenditure and steady pros- 
perity, a general government strictly 
limited to its sphere, and state govern- 
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second to none. 
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FRANKFORT 


From the day the corner stone was laid, 
thirty-seven years ago, the builders of 
Peoples Life Insurance Company have 
made a dream into a tangible reality— 
a company whose methods of business, 
policy contracts and friendly service and 
cooperation with their sndevenihane are 


Figures of the achievements of the past 
roof of the uncom- 
promising standard of honesty, the unsel- 
fish desire to be of service and the trium- 
phant fact that the Peoples Life, sturdy as 
the oak, stands ever ready to continue the 
guaranteed protection of life insur- 
ance regardless of conditions. 


You will find it pays to be friendly 


PEOPLES LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


“The Friendly Company" 





INDIANA 
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Headquarters for 


Wartime Conferences 


“Streamlined” cohferences are welcomed 
OL AsI-m ALeliclolaey-CiielsloMe Ail) mele-Melacelgel-te 
alm Lolssl-Mmellilel-ta) mm elele) ol-1aelilolammelale Mj leh 
assistance that made this hotel the con- 
vention center when occasions were more 
elaborate. Wartime -regulations and re- 
strictions are being obeyed, but there is 


no ceiling on friendliness. 
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years to come. 


extensive territory. 





Foresight 


causes thousands of people every 
year to plan through the Sun Life 
of Canada for the protection and 
security of themselves and their 
families both now and in the 


The Sun Life of Canada transacts 
business in the greater part of the 
United States including Hawaii, 
and fully qualified personnel are 
ready to give advice and service 
to policyholders and others from 
the many Branch Offices in this 


SUN LIFE 
OF CANADA 








ments respected and honored because 
competent and ready to protect the rights 
and guard the interest of the people.” 


Business must take the offensive, 
one for all and all for one, attack 
and counter-attack, if it expects to 
combat these Federal Government 
onslaughts, and hold back the “with- 
ering hand of Government control.” 
The American insurance business 
and all American business will an- 
swer its call to arms and defend 
itself against Federal control and 
ultimate destruction. Then there 
will be no doubt about the nature 
of the future of the American insur- 
ance business and all American bus- 
iness. Let there be belief in the 
unlimited progress—the continuous 
fulfillment of the greatest economic 
opportunity in the history of the 
world to a position of commanding 
authority, concretely—invulnerable 
faith in the institution of American 
business, in the ability of the undts- 
tinguished masses of businessmen in 
the United States of America to 
meet by competent methods the 


needs and wants raised in the flow 
of time—a faith as well as business. 
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Winston Churchill said “We must 
beware of trying to build a society 
in which nobody counts for anything 
except a politician or an official, a 
society where enterprise gains no 
reward, and thrift no privileges.” 

Your Committee on Insurance 
offers the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Chamber of 
Commerce of the State of New 
York approves the foregoing report, 
and authorizes the Insurance Com- 
mittee and the appropriate officers 
of the Chamber to send copies of 
the report to other Chambers of 
Commerce, trade associations, news- 
papers, trade publications and 
others, and to take such other steps 
as may be appropriate in further- 
ance of the principles set forth in 
this report. 


Respectfully submitted, 


THEODORE M. RIEHLE, Chairman 

WALTER F. BEYER 

Epcar H. Bo.es 

BERNARD M. CULVER 

CLEMENT L. DESPARD 

HERBERT B. SEXTON 

KENNETH SPENCER 

Committee on Insurance 

November 16, 1943 


$4,000 
PER YEAR 


is so much greater than the 
average income of life insurance 
salesmen, yet that is what our 
full time producers averaged in 
cash received during 1942. 


If you are not now under con- 
tract, we invite your inspection 
of the reasons why a contract 
with this company may help you 
stand at the head of the line with 
our men. 

Write to 


Superintendent of Agencies 


Jusurance 























Burt Babcock 
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FREEDOM OF OPPORTUNITY 


E HEAR of our freedoms on 
the one hand and a cradle-to- 
grave social security program to be 
carried into effect largely as a new 
governmental agency on the other. 


What does all this mean to us? 
The freedoms otf the Atlantic 
Charter are set forth as freedom 


of speech; freedom of religion; 
freedom from fear; and freedom 
from want. But under the guise of 
working out one or more of these, 
the suggestion is made that the 
vovernment take over under a co- 
lossal insurance scheme. 

Our boys are said to be fighting 
for these four freedoms, but can it 
be said that they are fighting to 
deprive themselves of the jobs they 
left? Are they not rather fighting 
for that greatest of all freedoms 
not even mentioned in the Atlantic 
Charter, that freedom for which 
our forbears fought and the one 
that has made this country of ours 
the greatest of all—the freedom of 
opportunity. 

By Epwarp C. STONE. 
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1943-1944 DIVIDEND AND RELATED ACTIONS 








and Harry 


Just as the horse and buggy gave way before the on-sweeping 
motor car so have “old selling methods” given way to Minnesota 
Mutual’s streamlined Organized Selling Plan. Let us tell you about 


it in addition to many other facts about this 


Quarter Billion Dollar Mutual Company, 63 years 
old, with an understanding, cooperative Home Office. 


THE MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SAINT PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 





































— 1944 Interest Rates on———--———---——- 6 
: 5 Modified 
Date Dividend 2 Accumulated Installments Installments not Dividends 

Company Scale is Effective Scale is: Dividends Withdrawable Withdrawable for Dis. or D. 1. 
Acacia Mutual (D. C.) ........ 4/1/44 RS ua ne er eee Fr 
Aetna Life (Conn.) ........... 1/1/44 Continued 3% (a) 3% (a) 3% (a) No 
American United (Ind.) ....... 4/1/44 | ee ee ee No 
Baltimore Life (Md.) ......... 4/1/44 Continued 3% 3% 3% No 
Bankers Life (Neb.) .......... 4/1/44 Mes eee ok a lt uma No 
Beneficial Life (Utah) ........ 1/1/44 Continued 3% 2Io 2A No 
Boston Mutual (Mass.) ....... 1/1/44 Continued 214% 2% 2% No 
Business Men’s Assur. (Mo.) .. 7/1/43 Continued (c) 334409 33%4% 334% No 
California-Western States ..... 1/1/44 Continued 31% (d) (d) No 
ES cig oe wae et 7/1/43 Continued (c) 3% (d) (d) No 
Central Life (Iowa) .......... 5/1/44 es )60 fl CO ie oY Sl eee. Uw eee Yes (e) 
EAP BOO GEE) cccccccececs 7/1/44 Pe No 
Columbus Mutual (Ohio) ..... 1/1/44 Continued 31% 3% 31% No 
Connecticut General ........... 1/1/44 Continued 3% (a) 3% (a) 3% (a) Yes (e) 
Connecticut Mutual ............ 1/1/44 Increased 5% 314% 3.4% 3.47 No 
Connecticut Savings Bank ..... 1/1/44 Continued 3% (q) (q) No 
Continental American (Del.) ... 1/1/44 Continued 314% 344% 314% No 
Continental Assurance (Ill.) ... 1/1/44 Continued 31% 21A% 3% No 
Country Life (Ill.) ........... 1/1/44 Continued 3% 3% 3% No 
Equitable Life (N. Y.) ........ 1/1/44 Increased 12%(f) (g) (g) (g) Yes 
Equitable Life (lowa) ........ 3/1/44 ee — te ll eee UCU ee No 
Federal Life (Tll.) ............ 2/1/44 Increased 50% 3% 22% 214% No 
Fidelity Mutual (Pa.) ......... 1/14/4 SO Se ee _— 
PT CE CELE ciccccessee jj. isephes Undecided 3% 370 3% No 
General American (Mo.) ...... 7/1/43 Continued (c) 334% 334% 334% No 
George Washington (W. Va.) .. 6/1/43 Continued (h) 3% 3% 3% No 
Garard Life (Pa.) ..........;. 1/1/44 (i) 2YATo snes 21% No 
Great-West Life (Canada) .... 1/1/44 Continued 314% 31A% 314% No 
Guardian Life (N. Y.) ........ 1/1/44 Continued 3% 2% 3% Yes (e) 
Seem ESee CIN. Wu) iccccccccce 1/1/44 Increased 3% 3% 3% Yes(e) 
Indianapolis Life (Ind.) ....... 7/1/44 ee | |)6)lCO|h (Cece .)|OCCe  6!|l(le No 
Jefferson Standard (N. C.) .... 4/1/44 re, . een) A) - ale Yes (e) 
John Hancock Mutual ......... 1/1/44 Continued 3% 3% (j) 37% No 
LaFayette Life (Ind.) ......... 1/1/44 Continued 327% 3% 214% No 
Lutheran Mutual (Iowa) ...... 4/1/43 Continued (k) 3% 3& 4% 3% No 
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2 
Scale is: 


cr - — 


3 
Accumulated 


-1944 Interest Rates on 


Installments 





5 
Installments not 


a] 
Modified 
Dividends 


Company Scale is Effective Dividends Withdrawable Withdrawable for Dis. or D. I 

NL <5. <4 wcawheeewneseenen 3/1/44 a No 
Manhattan Life (N. Y.) eeustees 5/1/44 ee a fT a a Yes (e) 
Manufacturers Life (Canada) - 1/1/44 Continued 3 &3YAT% 3 & 3! S& BAG No 
Massachusetts Mutual ......... 6/1/44 ey See Cea 
Mass. Savings Banks .......... 2/1/44 = tee UC (i‘é 
Metropolitan Life (N. Y.) .... 5/1/44 cee —“<“<i‘“‘“ i U0U06€6€™~«~ we 00606060U™U™~C«C ww 
Midland Mutual (Ohio) ....... 1/1/44 Continued 3% (a) (d) (d) No 
Minnesota Mutual ............. 7/1/43 Continued (c) BY SIAN SVAN No 
Monarch Life (Mass.) ........ 1/1/44 Continued 3% AN A% No 
Mutual Benefit (N. J.) ........ 1/1/44 Continued 3% 34% 34% No 
Mutual Life (N. ¥.) .......... 1/1/44 RU et at eta Yes (e) 
Mutual Trust Cill.) .......0.:. 5/1/44 (b) 3A (d) (d) No 
National Life (Vt.) ........... 1/1/44 Continued 3.3% 3.3% 3.3% No 
New England Mutual ......... 1/1/44 Continued 34% as 314% No 
New York Savings Banks ..... 5/1/44 Undecided  ..... veces eevee No 
North American (Canada) 7/1/43 Continued (c) SAN 3% 3% No 
Northern Life (Wash.) ....... 1/1/44 Continued SAN 3% (a) 3% (a) Yes (e) 
Northwestern Mutual (Wis.) .. 1/1/44 Revised 3.15% 3.15% 3.4% No 
Occidental Life (Cal.) ........ 7/1/43 Continued (c) SYAIZ%o 21A% 3% No 
tO Bere Sree 4/1/44 eee ltl 00CCt—<“i‘“—™~C RS CCt—“‘i‘i‘C ww wn No 
Ohio State ..... iniweetenewene 1/1/44 Continued (1) 3% 3% (m) 3% No 
Pacific Mutual .......ccccceees 5/1/44 Undecided ~__......... eke = 4 crwecda Yes 
Pan American (La.) .......... 1/1/44 Continued 3% 3% 3% No 
, 7/1/44 Undecided — ..... = —— eek ee Yes 
Philadelphia Life (Pa.) ....... 2/1/44 Continued (d) (dy Yes (r) 
Phoenix Mutual (Conn.) ...... 1/1/44 Continued (c) SAN SAY BUN No 
a.) > 5/1/44 Undecided 3 .....0 ee Yes (e) 
Provident Mutual (Pa.) ....... 1/1/44 Continued 39 (a) 3140 (a) 314% (a) No 
PO OO, BLD ceccscessees 1/1/44 Undecided 3 ..... 0 se ees a at 
EE oo eae hun aiee 1/1/44 Continued (d) (d) (d) Yes(e) 
Security Life & Trust (N. C.).. 5/1/43 Continued 4% 4% 4% Yes (e) 
Security Mutual (Neb. i eens 1/1/44 Continued (c) 3% (p) 3% (p) 3% (p) No 
Security Mutual (N. Y.) ...... 5/1/44 Undecided 3 .....0 ee ee Yes (e) 
Shenandoah Life (Va. * ae lees 1/1/44 (n) 3YU% 2% 21% No 
US TD ETD 6c vcs cccccve 1/1/44 Continued 38YU% AX SAG No 
State Mutual (Mass.) ........ 1/1/44 Revised 3% 3% IAN No 
Sun Life (Canada) ........... 4/1/44 Undecided ee ee Yes (e) 
Teachers Ins. & Annuity ....... 1/1/44 Continued — ....., 2% (a) 24u4% (a) No 
Union Central (Ohio) ......... 1/1/44 Continued (d) (d) (d) No 
i cee eeeneke 64 1/1/44 Decreased 5% 3&3Y%% 3& 3% 3&3UYU% No 
Union Mutual (Me.) .......... 7/1/43 Continued (c) 3% 3% 3% No 
ok Se ee P. . ccccccesee 1/1/44 Continued  ..... 3 7——— aneee kee 
Wee Cee CED ccccoscececn 3/1/44 it a a 
WORD BAOU oe seccccececoses 1/1/44 Continued 3% (a) 3% (a) 3% (a) No 

(a) Or higher if guaranteed in policy. (k) Continued through 1944. 

(b) No change anticipated; definite decision will be made later. (1) Continued until further notice. 

(c) Continued for first half of 1944. (m) Interest option 212%. 

(d) Pays guaranteed rate. - — . (n) Same as 1943 scale except in case of higher premium policies. 

(e) Modified schedule for policies with disability benefits. (p) About 90% of outstanding contracts call for a guaranteed mini 

(f) Aggregate increase. mum of 342%, which is the interest allowed those policy 

(z) Not stated. dividends and _ settlements. , 

(h) Continued for first five months of 1944. (q) Proceeds payable in lump sum. 

(i) Same dividend in dollars and cents as paid in previous year. (r) For policies with disability benefits before July 


(j) Except life income options 212%. 
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Increasing Responsibilities—Cont'd 

No one can rightfully deny that 
imperfections requiring correction 
existed in our economic and social 
structure, and that our modern com- 
plex society demands enlarged gov- 
ernmental activities in certain re- 
stricted fields of social and economic 
need. However, the new philosophy 
has no such limitations. It glorifies 
the role which government must 
play in human affairs and relegates 
private enterprise to a position of 
subservience. 


We in the United States face no 
greater need than a revival of faith 
in free, private enterprise as the 
bulwark of a free and prosperous 
society motivated by a spirit of 
energetic, courageous self-reliance. 

The more private enterprise is 
arbitrarily controlled by government, 
the less will be the political and 
economic freedom of all the people. 
\Men in government possess the same 
human frailties as men in other 
walks of life. Extensive, unsuper- 
vised, centralized power in the hands 
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of any group of whatever character 
is bound to lead to abuse. That is 
the fundamental fallacy of all politi- 
cal schemes which clothe govern- 
ment with extensive powers of busi- 
ness ownership or management con- 
trol. 

We have maintained a stable and 
exceptionally prosperous society in 
our country by providing intelligent 
and effective checks and _ balances 
between the various divisions of our 
social and political structures. Our 
elected Federal and state legislators 
enact the rules under which we 
shall live. Our elected government 
officials administer those rules. Our 
courts settle disputes. Thus govern 
ment supervises business under 
established rules, and, when neces- 
sity arises, the courts intervene to 
preserve justice. 

That system of checks and _ bal- 
ances is the very foundation of our 
democracy, which gives every citizen 
the greatest opportunity to reap the 
rewards of energetic, courageous 
self-reliance. 

The only safe course for us to 
pursue is to preserve those checks 
and balances without impairment. 
There is danger in transferring to 
government any powers of owner- 
ship or control not imperatively 
needed to preserve equity and free- 
dom of opportunity. Every need- 
less government intervention merely 
helps to “kill the goose which lays 
the golden egg” of human welfare. 


World War Il 


Turning now to the immediate 
present, we find ourselves locked 
in another gigantic world struggle 
brought upon us through the perfidy 
of distorted minds. 

Again parenthetically, let us re- 
mind you that those responsible for 
this war built their power, not 
through sudden revolution or war, 
but through a gradual peacetime 
process of leading the people of 
Europe, step by step, into a state 
of abject submission. What better 
illustration could we have of the 
dangers of traveling the road which 
leads to political dictatorship! A! 
men are but human. Having im- 
bibed copiously of the wine of peace- 
time dictatorial control, men become 
drunk with a passion for power, 
and blindly envision themselves as 
demigods divinely chosen to force 
their will upon humanity. 
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For this discussion, the important 
fact relating to World War II is 
its profound effect upon our human 
relationships. The vast production 
and monetary demands of the war 
are adding a further powerful im- 
petus to the forces of change with 
vhich we must reckon during the 
coming years. 


Our Postwar Status 


As we face the future, it is evi- 
dent that private enterprise will be 
forced to concern itself with many 
new conditions of a vital character. 
lime will not permit running the 
whole gamut of change. We must 
confine ourselves to a few of the 
new conditions most significant to 
us in life insurance management. 

First. We must recognize that a 
permanent change has occurred in 
the traditional relationships between 
governmental and private enterprise. 
In modern life, government must 
concern itself with business, and 
accordingly business must concern 
itself with government. This in- 
volves no political implications. Or- 
ganized business has no place in 
politics. However, the laws enacted 
affecting business, and the manner 
in which those laws are adminis- 
tered, are definitely a concern of 
business. That is a modern steward- 
ship responsibility of management 
in harmony with public welfare. 

Second. We must recognize that, 
inevitably and rightfully, men now 
demand action and results in har- 
mony with their basic economic and 
social needs. Men know that our 
national resources are ample to pro- 
vide everyone a chance to earn a 
decent livelihood. They are no 
longer impressed by mere _ senti- 
mental appeals about preserving our 
democracy, or about the sacredness 
of the “American way of life” of 
bygone days. Self-preservation is 
the first law of human nature. 

Third. We must recognize that, 
with public approval, government 
will endeavor to provide all social 
and economic needs unfulfilled by 
private enterprise. Management 
must search diligently for new pro- 
cedures which will discharge every 
obligation of private enterprise to 
modern life. In so far as private 
enterprise fails to do the entire job, 
government will step in to fill the 
breach. 
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Fourth. We must recognize that 
public acceptance of the adequacy 
of private enterprise is measured, 
not merely by scope of service, but 
also by perfection of performance. 
Private enterprise cannot, and 
should not, expect freedom from 
government control unless the qual- 
ity of its service justifies immunity. 
Furthermore, government is now, 
and will continue to be, a potential 
competitor ready to step into any 
field where private enterprise is 
presumed to be guilty of exploita- 


tion. Iaith in the adequacy of pri- 
vate enterprise will stand or fall on 
the publicly-recognized excellence of 
its performance in the public inter- 
est. 

Fifth. We must recognize that 
intensive public education is essen- 
tial to the stability of our modern, 
complex, democratic structure. 
Public opinion is the power behind 
the throne of legislative and govern- 
mental procedure. . Men cannot 
judge intelligently respecting the 

(Continued on the next page} 
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complex issues of the day unless 
placed in possession of the funda- 
mental facts pertinent to the issues. 
The primary responsibility for pub- 
lic instruction relating to the service 
and value of private enterprise rests 
upon the shoulders of modern man- 
agement which has the facts at its 
command. 

Sixth. We must recognize that 
our legislators and government 
officials constitute the most vital 
segment of the public in the matter 
of informed opinion. They possess 
great power in molding public 
thought, as well as being the ones 
who create and execute the rules 
of procedure under which both gov- 


ernment and private enterprise shall 
operate. Those groups are merely 
cross sections of the country as a 
whole. They are composed mainly 
of dependable people who need and 
want a clear understanding of the 
complex problems we face in mod- 
ern life. With few exceptions, their 
support of unwise governmental 
procedure grows out of lack of 
understanding and not malicious in- 
tent. To them, modern management 
owes the service of factual education 
in the field of private enterprise. 
Seventh. We must recognize that 
one of the new vital elements affect- 
ing private enterprise is the modern 
rapid tempo of change in every 
phase of human existence. No 
longer can management safely fol- 
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low the time-honored method char- 
acterized by the phrase, “Wait and 
see.”’ Through analysis and researc!:, 
practice must be harmonized with 
perspective as well as immediate de- 
velopments. In the rapid flow oi 
modern events, management must 
evaluate the probabilities of future 
indicated changes in terms of their 
impact upon constructive procedure. 


New Procedures Required 


The picture now before us of 
the new day we face makes one 
thing crystal clear: Modern pro- 
cedure in the business of life in- 
surance must be predicated upon 
an expanded program of analysis 
and research. In the school of ex- 
perience, life insurance management 
must broaden its curriculum of 
study, and the work must be done 
in a scholarly spirit with the mind 
receptive to impartial consideration 
of new methods and new devices. 
Such enlarged research is needed in 
every phase of life insurance activ- 
ity. The following suggestions are 
offered for illustration: 

The existing portfolios of life 
insurance investments will need 
closer attention than past conditions 
have required. In years gone by, 
the tempo of economic change was 
sufficiently gradual to justify com- 
plete reliance upon current condi- 
tions and market trends. Such pro- 
cedure is no longer adequate for 
determining the continuing quality 
of the various types of securities 
held. Modern invention, stimulated 
by vast industrial research pro- 
grams, is having such a profound 
effect upon the rate of obsolescence 
of modern mechanisms that vital 
changes in our entire social and eco- 
nomic life are measured in terms 
of decades rather than centurics. 
Well do we know the past effect of 
the automobile upon urban property 
values. We must expect such trans- 
formations at an increasingly rapid 
pace. Only through analysis ai 
research covering every phase © 
business and industrial developme*, 
both existing and in the making, 
can we hope to acquire the know! 
edge necessary for intelligent serv- 
icing of our investment portfolios. 

In the field of new investmenis, 
we may find ourselves faced with t:1e 
necessity of enlarging our scope 2! 
operations. We cannot afford ‘o 
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proceed on the theory that the dearth 
of traditional life insurance invest- 
ments experienced during recent 
years will be automatically corrected 
after peace is restored. We must 
begin now with a searching anal- 
ysis of the probable course of events, 
in preparation for the adoption of 
new procedures if necessity de- 
mands. 

The future rate of profit return 
on sound investments also demands 
our attention. We cannot hope to 
divine the exact course of events, 
but we can acquire information 
adequate to disclose the safety mar- 
gins we should maintain in our re- 
serve funds held for the protection 
of policyholders. One of the pri- 
mary factors in this problem is the 
power of government credit control. 
With our vast Federal debt plus the 
extensive powers existing in the 
Federal Reserve System, this factor 
alone might control interest rates 
for many years to come. 


Government Credit Agencies 


Another important field requiring 
study harks back to government. 
The investment portfolios of life 
insurance companies are part and 
parcel of the financial structures of 
American enterprise, public and 
private. Accordingly, taxes, regu- 
latory procedures, and management 
operations—Federal and state, have 
a potent bearing on both the quality 
and available quantity of life insur- 
ance investments. We must acquaint 
ourselves with the impact of those 
elements upon the invested funds 
we administer. When necessary, we 
should make our voice heard as a 
directing influence in harmonizing 
governmental action with public wel- 
fare. The extensive credit agencies 
of our Federal Government repre- 
sent a case in point. Public interest 
calls for a transfer of such opera- 
tions to private enterprise, in so far 
aS private enterprise is able and 
willing to meet the need. It is our 
responsibility to study that problem 
for action. 





Public Relations 


The modern importance of public 
education demands that we enlarge 
our activities in that sphere. Our 
permanent program requires a com- 
prehensive system of accumulating 
and analyzing factual information 
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and the preparation of material for 
instructive booklets, speeches, ad- 
vertising, pictorial illustrations, and 
news releases. This activity consti- 
tutes our primary means of building 
a clear understanding in the minds 
of the public about the functions of 
life insurance and its value to our 
democratic economy. We should 
leave no stone unturned to build 
this service to its highest possible 
state of efficiency. The current spe- 
cial advertising program is an excel- 
lent illustration of the type of per- 
manent service we should render. 
While much is new being done in 
our permanent program, we are still 


a long way from the perfection we 
can attain through adequate support 
of lite insurance management. 
Finally, we must give more 
searching attention to Home Office 
and agency procedures, especially in 
the underwriting field. The business 
of life insurance now stands high in 
public favor because of its past per- 
formance in harmony with public 
need. But this is a new day. Grow- 
ing complexity faces us in our un- 
derwriting problems. For example, 
organized business is providing ex- 
tensive benefit plans for its em- 
ployees, including disability, death, 
(Continued on the next page} 
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and old age retirement benefits. 
This trend is of great value to the 
preservation of our democratic 
structure. Private enterprise is thus 
serving to avoid needless assumption 
of responsibility by government. 
Life insurance management plays a 
vital role in this picture. We must 
harmonize home office and agency 
procedures with these modern de- 
mands. Our segment of private 
enterprise must meet its obligation 
to render complete service free from 
deficiencies either in scope or quality. 


The Key to Progress 


Now let me remind you of the 
opening statement of this paper: In 
human progress, things do not just 
happen—they are made to happen. 
The entire range of activities we 
have discussed will fall by the way- 
side from the standpoint of adequate 
performance, unless we put behind 
each element of the program the full 
power of united management. For 
this there are two impelling reasons 
other than the obvious one of ade- 
quate financial support. 

One reason is the constructive 
power which lies in the combined 
effort of informed minds. The prob- 
lems we face are varied in char- 
acter and, to some extent, complex 
in content and implication. We can- 
not hope to evolve the most satis- 
factory solutions without drawing 
upon all available talent in the entire 
business and forging our conclusions 
in the crucible of free debate. 

The second reason is the vital 
importance of avoiding confusion of 
counsel in our programs of public 
instruction and legislative guidance. 
In these activities, we must not de- 
pend upon piecemeal consideration 


of the important problems affecting 
our entire industry. Working indi- 
vidually or in separate, unrelated 
groups, we are likely to draw con- 
flicting conclusions from insufficient 
facts. Each problem must be con- 
sidered in its relationship to every 
unit of our industry and every phase 
of our business. Accordingly, we 
must establish single, centralized 
agencies where conflicting opinion 
may be resolved into logical unity 
under the light of free interchange 
of views. Failing in that, we shall 
fall into the error of giving ill-con- 
sidered, conflicting advice, and shall 
be doing a disservice to the people 
whom we are called upon to guide. 


Controlling Factor 


This discussion demands consid- 
eration of one more factor which 
transcends all others in importance. 
I refer to the human spirit, the 
fountainhead of all human action. 
The quality and power of our spirit, 
yours and mine, will determine our 
united effectiveness in the great 
task before us. 

Now, when the very foundations 
of democratic freedom and human 
welfare are threatened, the times 
cry out for vigorous, courageous, 
intelligent leadership. That call for 
leadership comes with potent force 
to us, not merely as_ responsible 
citizens of a free democracy, but 
as stewards of an enterprise playing 
a vital role in building a free and 
prosperous democracy. 

This challenge to us demands 
that we rise above the negative 
spiritual forces which are playing 
so great a part in destroying the 
freedom of men. It is easy to de- 
velop a spirit of hopelessness in 
this complex life, with its intricate 





problems and its growing reliance 
upon government as the directing 
power of human destiny. Frustra- 
tion, futility, and fear insistently 
knock at our mental doors demand- 
ing admittance. 

If the men comprising life insur- 
ance management cannot rise above 
those destructive influences, then 
what hope is there for developing 
the leadership in our democracy so 
gravely needed to pilot our Ameri- 
can craft through the rocks and 
shoals of modern existence? Each 
of us alone, each company alone, 
can do little. Together, through 
informed, courageous, united effort, 
we can make our entire segment of 
private enterprise, the business of 
life insurance, a powerful, construc- 
tive force in the task of creating a 
free and prosperous democracy. 

We need clear vision born of in- 
tensive research; we need fortitude 
born of conviction. Above all else, 
we need faith—faith in ourselves, 
faith in the fundamental soundness 
of informed public opinion, and espe- 
cially faith in the integrity and 
ability of our fellow men in life 
insurance management. No more 
inspiring challenge has ever come 
to any men than this challenge to 
us to live creatively in the great task 
of building America. 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 


Correction 


N page 32 of Best’s December 
1, 1943 Life News we published 
a statistical exhibit entitled “Trans- 


actions in State and Municipal 
Bonds during 1943.” Obviously 


this is in error since the transactions 
reviewed there are for the year 1942. 
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State Supervision—Continued 


liquidate a National debt, which we 
are reliably informed will reach 350 
billion dollars. Let us not hastily 
enact Federal Laws which increase 
the problems now confronting the 
insurance companies and Insurance 
Commissioners. Our Government 
can give us nothing. The little tax- 
payer must share with the large 
taxpayer the cost of any extension 
of Government benefits in addition 
to his share of the war debt. 


The Honorable Louis H. Pink 
is well known for his contribution 
in the field of social security. He 
recently wrote me as follows: 


“While like you I have always been 
sympathetic with the sensible things 
which the government is doing along the 
lines of social progress, I certainly agree 
that we ought not to go too fast in 
creating a huge machinery to take care 
of compulsory medical and hospital in- 
surance. 

“The Wagner Bill gives us very little 
guidance except that it asks us to pay 
three billion dollars over to the Surgeon 
General and the Social Security Board. 
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They can do pretty much as they like 
with it. In view of the tremendous im- 
portance of medical and hospital care to 
the people, it seems to me that we should 
have definite knowledge of what is in- 
tended before such a program is con- 
sidered, not to speak of being adopted. 
If we once get a Federal health program, 
there will be no way of getting rid of it, 
no matter how defective it may prove 
to be. If we are to have a Federal pro- 
gram it should come as a result of study 
and experience, so that we know what 
we are about.” 


This is the warning of a sincere 
believer in social security. Private 
Enterprise under State Supervision 
can and will supplement the present 
Government Social Security Law. 


Modernization 


The modernization of mortality 
tables and valuation standards, to- 
gether with a revision of the meth- 
ods used in computing non-for- 
feiture benefits, was accomplished 
by the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners in coopera- 
tion with the leading Life Actuarial 
Societies. This constructive, pro- 
gressive work may be attributed to 
the leadership of the Honorable 
George A. Bowles, Commissioner ot 
Insurance of the Commonwealth of 
Virginia, following his Presidential 
address on the subject. A very ca- 
pable Committee, headed by A. N. 
Guertin, Actuary of the New Jersey 
Insurance Department, produced 
two outstanding volumes on the 
subject. These are supplements to 
the Proceedings of the National 
Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners. The intelligent and high- 
minded approach to this problem 
on the part of the Committee is 
succinctly stated in the following 
extract from the Conclusion con- 
tained in the Report on Non-For- 
feiture Benefits published in 1942 
under the authority of the National 
Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners : 

“1. It should be the objective of 
the state to establish minimum non- 
forfeiture benefits on such a basis 
that continuing policyholders will 
not be unduly penalized on account 
of the granting of excessive non- 
forfeiture benefits to  policy- 
holders who terminate their con- 
tracts, but the withdrawing policy- 
holders should be granted the largest 
values which can be granted without 
violating this condition.” 
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After the Actuarial Committee 
had completed its studies on this 
subject, a Committee of Insurance 
Commissioners reviewed the work 
and suggested certain changes in 
the interest of practical administra- 
tion of the proposed new laws. 
These changes led to considerable 
discussion and strong differences of 
opinion, all of which were resolved 


in a statesmanlike manner. Mr. 
(juertin and his Committee and 
Deputy Commissioner Gough ot 


New Jersey and his Committee, are 
to be congratulated upon their con- 
tribution to future life insurance 
policvholders. This fine group of 
public officials and the insurance 
company representatives who parti- 
cipated in the work have reason to 
be proud of the fact that within 
six months of the adoption of their 
report by the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners, four- 
teen State Legislatures adopted the 
legislation. In eleven additional 
States, legislation is unnecessary to 
permit the use of the tables and non- 
forfeiture benefit provisions of the 
report. In more than half of the 
States of the Union, within a six 
months period, it has been possible 
for State supervision to make effec- 
tive technical and involved legal 
principles designed for the protec- 
tion and benefit of future life in- 
surance policyholders and their ben- 
eficiaries. No responsible criticism 
has been directed against the pro- 
gram. Unstinted praise has been 
voiced by those who understand the 
nature and extent of the benefits 
the public will derive from this 
momentous work. We have urged 
the Commissioners of those States, 
which have not adopted the legisla- 
tion, to introduce it at their next 
legislative session. We believe that 
the remaining States will take favor- 
‘able action manifesting that the 
States can by uniform legislation 
achieve adequate interstate super- 
vision of the business of insurance. 


Responsibilities 


lizur Wright, first single Insur- 
ance Commissioner of Massachu- 
setts, once said, “The first thing of 
all in judging a life insurance com- 
pany, is to know the characters of 
the men who manage it; next, the 
safeguards of the system under 
which they act and after that, the 
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HE ARRANGED A STEPPING STOWE 
70 FREEDOM FROM WANT —— 


No one can tell what post-war conditions this 
lad is heading into. But come what may— 


sight of whet - even if his dad should not be here to support 
ore fighting *° him—his education is provided for. He is sure 

“og SPEEC of that stepping-stone to success. His father 
preevow «0 and the Great-West Life man made all neces- 


sary plans the year he was born. 





As shown in this example of the Company’s 
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West Life man. He is shown as one well quali- 
fied to provide the protection which assures 
both Freedom from Want and Freedom from 
Fear. 
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relations of its means to its liabili- 
ties.” No law, whether Federal or 
State; can legislate character and in- 
tegrity in men. Grateful we are and 
grateful we should be for the type 
of management presently charged 
with the responsibility of adminis- 


tering the life insurance business. In 
isolated instances, control of insur- 
ance companies has been secured by 
dishonest individuals who, through 
holding company devices, or other 
remote control, have been able for 
(Continued on the next page) 
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State Supervision—Continued 


a time to keep out of reach of super- 
visory authorities. Sooner or later 
their activities have been halted. It 
is imperative for the future that 
the administrative control of insur- 
ance companies rest exclusively with 
the officers, directors and_ stock- 
holders, or policyholders. We must 
not permit selfish interests to bring 
into the insurance business the cor- 
porate devices and controls which 
brought ruin and sorrow in the 
public utility field. 


The future responsibilities of the 
insurance business can be efficiently 
met if you in the insurance business 
and we in the field of State 
supervision cooperate in assuring 
continued good management, sound 
investment policies, equitable claim 
adjustments, broad policy forms and 
reasonable insurance premiums to 
the public. Those who have posi- 
tions of responsibility in the Federal 
Government will do well to cooper- 
ate with State Insurance Commis- 
sioners in attaining those objectives 
rather than attempt to supplant our 
activities with Federal regulation. 
The confidence which you have dis- 
played in your Federal Government 
by the investment in Government 
Bonds of billions of dollars of 
policyholders’ funds entrusted to 
your management, entitles you to 
reciprocal confidence from your 
Government. 


Laws—Not Men 


Experience is a valuable asset. 
laws, which are the result of three 
generations of experience, are very 
valuable. We say to our Federal 
office holders, ours is a Government 
of laws not men. You have no 
right to destroy valuable National 
assets. You have no right to set 
your will against the will of the 
people. State supervisors, with the 
help of the people, will continue to 
fight for the preservation of the 
American system of Free Enter- 
prise. Together, we shall strive to 
encourage the qualities, independ- 
ence, initiative and individual re- 
sponsibility. If these sterling quali- 
ties are not encouraged and pre- 
served, then, God save the United 
States of America! 


NATIONAL SERVICE 
LIFE INSURANCE 


| N November 30, 1943 there had 

been received in the Veterans’ 
Administration at Washington, a to- 
tal of approximately 13,436,000 ap- 
plications for National Service Life 
Insurance, representing an estimated 
amount of $97,619,373,000 insur- 
ance—average policy therefore be- 
ing $7,266. 

In explaining these figures, Har- 
old W. Breining, Assistant Admin- 
istrator of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, points out that because of the 
constantly changing strength of the 
armed forces and the thousands of 
applications in course of transit and 
being acted upon, the figure of Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance issued 
does not reflect a true picture of the 
number of policies and the amount 
of insurance that are potentially in 
force under this form of insurance. 
For these same reasons the average 
amount of National Service Life In- 
surance per individual member of 
those carrying this form of insur- 
ance is not available at the present 
time. Obviously the issued figure 
would be considerably lower than the 
applied for amount mentioned above. 

As of January 30, 1943, the esti- 
mated number of applications for 
National Service Life Insurance was 
6,692,000, representing approxi- 
mately $41,420,800,000 of insurance 
average policy therefore being 
around $6,190 at that time. 

For War Risk Bureau Life In- 
surance, that is, the Government in- 
surance issued in World War I, the 
estimated high figures as of May 31, 
1919, are as follows: applications re- 
ceived, 4,529,889; amount of insur- 
ance represented, $39,606,743,000 ; 
and average policy, $8,743. 
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IN SIMPLICITY! 








A BRAND NEW BOOK WITH 
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SELECTIVE SERVICE 
REJECTIONS 


URING the period from No- 

vember, 1940, through Septem- 
ber, 1941, approximately three mil- 
lion registrants were examined for 
possible military service at local Se- 
lective Service boards. Based on col- 
lated statistics from this number, a 
typical group of 1,000 registrants 
examined would be classified as fol- 
lows: 43.8% would be rejected at 
local board examinations, and 16.0% 
would be rejected at induction sta- 
tions. Thus of the original 1,000 
registrants, 52.8% would finally be 
rejected ! 


Rejection rates increased steadily 
with age. For example, 41.6% of 
the 22-year-old registrants were re- 
jected, while 80.3% of the 36-year- 
olds were physically disqualified for 
military service. 

Negro registrants had higher re- 
jection rates than whites: 59. 4% as 
compared with 51.9%. Most of the 
difference was accounted for in the 
higher incidence of syphilis and the 
educational deficiencies among Ne- 
gro examinees. For the majority of 
other defects, the incidence among 
Negroes was lower than that among 
whites. 

The above study was based on 
data from 21 states, representing 
local board physical examinations 
of 121,700 registrants. 


Modern Medicine 


A. L. C. AND LIFE PRESIDENTS 


UTLINE of a proposed plan 

for combining and expanding 

the work of the two leading or- 
ganizations representing life insur- 
ance companies was made _ public 
December 3rd following separate 
meetings in New York of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents 
and the Executive Committee of the 
American Life Convention. No ac- 
tion on the recommendations of the 
two committees appointed to work 
out and suggest a plan for unifica- 
tion will be taken until all the life 
insurance companies involved have 
had an opportunity to study the plan. 
O. J. Arnold, Chairman of the 
Special Committee of the American 
Life Convention, and George Wil- 
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121,700 REGISTRANTS EXAMINED: 52.8% REJECTED 


Principal Causes for Physical Disqualification of Selective Service Registrants 


Mental and Nervous 10.4 





Ear, Nose and Throat 55 2 a Eyes 11.7 





Teeth 16.5 = 


Cardiovascular 10.0 ——— 








Venereal Disease 5.9 —— 


Feet 3.0 








Educational Deficiency 3.8 





Tuberculosis and Lungs 3.8 


Hernia 5.9 








Musculoskeletal 8.9 


|} Underweight 2.9 








lard Smith, Chairman of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents 
Committee, stated that many life in- 
surance executives had recently be- 
come convinced that broad post-war 
problems affecting the welfare of 
policyholders and the investments 
made on their behalf by the life 
companies make advisable the de- 
velopment of one coordinated body 
to represent the whole industry. Not 
only would a unified organization 
eliminate some duplication of work 
now conducted by the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents and the 
American Life Convention but it 
would also facilitate research for the 
benefit of all companies and the de- 
velopment of plans for a more effec- 
tive and useful employment of life 
insurance funds in the critical post- 
war years. It was in response to 
these convictions that the two or- 
ganizations appointed committees to 
study the problems jointly, accord- 
ing to Mr. Arnold and Mr. Smith. 
The proposed plan of unification, 
which has been submitted for the 
consideration of the full membership 
of the two organizations, would 
make the American Life Convention 
the organization to represent the 
whole industry. Most of the func- 
tions now performed by the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents 
would be continued but they would 
be under the direction of an enlarged 
Executive Committee of the main 
body. The staffs of the two organi- 
zations would be retained. There 
would be a Central Office located in 
Chicago and an Eastern Office lo- 


cated in New York. Each member 


company would be entitled to all the 
services now rendered by the two 
bodies, and each would have one 
vote. An Executive Director would 
be the chief executive officer. An 
expanded program of research and 
investigation into matters directly 
or indirectly affecting the welfare of 
companies and policyholders, and 
the continued security of the invest- 
ments made for their protection, 
would be undertaken. 


EMPLOYEES OR 
INDEPENDENT 
CONTRACTORS? 


FOR the purpose of unemploy- 
ment insurance contributions the 
question whether agents are em- 
ployees or independent contractors 
was brought before the Courts of 
New York State in 1940. Of the 
15 companies involved, the agents of 
13 were classified as independent 
contractors and therefore not subject 
to unemployment insurance contrt- 
butions. In the case of the Phoenix 
Mutual Life, Hartford, and the New 
York Life, the agents were consid- 
ered employees. 

The decision in the cases of the 
latter two companies was appealed. 
In November the Appellate Division 
of the Supreme Court, 3rd Depart- 
ment, sustained the decision of the 
lower court in both cases. Indica- 
tions are that these two companies 
will endeavor to appeal the decision 
further. 
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NATIONAL SERVICE 


Liberalization Proposed 


ENATOR Bennett Champ Clark 

(D.Mo.) has introduced Bill 
5.1547 for the purpose of amending 
the present National Service Life 
Insurance Act, 1940 as amended. 

The proposed bill is rather 
lengthy, covering 22 pages and deals 
primarily with: (1) lengthening the 
period during which an inductee 
may apply for National Service Life 
Insurance without physical exam- 
ination ; (2) those missing in action 
without at least $5,000 in force 
would be granted that amount auto- 
matically; (3) disability provisions 
liberalized. 

The only investment open for as- 
sets of the fund would be United 
States Government Bonds. The cost 
of excess mortality and disability 
benefits would be borne by the Gov- 
ernment. No more United States 
Government insurance __ policies 
(World War I forms) would be 
issued after the Act had been in ef- 
fect 120 days. If passed, the pro- 
visions of the Act would be retro- 
active to October 8, 1940. 








United Life and Accident 


Insurance Company 
CONCORD, N. H. 


Representatives Have 
Something Unusual To Sell 


Ask the man who owns a United 
Life and Accident Insurance 
contract which contains: 


|. Life Insurance 

2. Double Indemnity 

3. Triple Indemnity 

4. Non-cancellable 
Accident Insurance 


vi 


. Waiver of Premium 


For Details Write 


WILLIAM D. HALLER 


Vice President and Agency 
Manager 





TOTAL 1943 FIGURES 


N AWN address before the 37th 

annual meeting of the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents in 
New York, December 2nd, Colonel 
Franklin D’Olier, President of the 
Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, Newark, N. J., gave esti- 
mates of year-end figures covering 
life insurance company operations. 
The new business and insurance in 
force figures shown have been esti- 
mated on the basis of actual data for 
the first 10 months of the year, to- 
gether with individual company esti- 
mates for the last two months, fur- 
nished by companies which represent 
about 97% of the total insurance in 
force. 

New insurance written, excluding 
revivals, increases and dividend ad- 
ditions, will approximate $12,700,- 
000,000 for 1943, 5% above the 
1942 volume of $12,097,000,000. 
Life insurance policies at the year- 
end will be owned by some 68,000,- 
O00 Americans and the aggregate 
coverage will approximate $139,- 
000,000,000. Payments and credits 
to life insurance policyholders and 
beneficiaries by all United States 
legal reserve companies during the 
year, will reach an estimated total 
of $2,400,000,000; approximately 
$1,.100,000,000, or 46%, will have 
been disbursed to beneficiaries under 
death claims and about $1,300,000,- 
000, or 54%, to living policyholders 
as matured endowments, annuities, 
surrender values, dividends and dis- 
ability benefits. The annual volume 
of such disbursements has averaged 
more than $2,500,000,000 over the 
past 10 years. 

The relationship of life insurance 


company funds to the war effort is 
clearly indicated by the distribution 
of admitted assets which, for all 
United States companies, are estt- 
mated at $37,675,000,000 for the 
year-end. About $12,600,000,000 
will have been loaned to the Federal 
Government, an increase during the 
year of about $3,000,000,000 or the 
equivalent of 109% of the increase 
in total assets for the year. For the 
two years 1942 and 1943, the in- 
crease in Federal bond holdings will 
be $5,600,000,000—equivalent to 
113% of the asset increase. The 
portion of these assets now in such 
bonds is 33%, as against 21.4% two 
years ago when the United States 
entered the war, and 18.2% at the 
end of 1938. 

Additional investments of the life 
companies will approximate: Other 
Government bonds, including Cana- 
dian, $2,250,000,000 (6%) ; corpo- 
rate securities, $10,775,000,000 
(29%); real estate mortgages serv- 
ing agricultural, industrial business 
and residental needs, $6,450,000,000 
(17%). Only 6% will represent 
policy loans and the remaining 9% 
will be in real estate, collateral loans, 
cash and other assets. 

The annual statistics of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents 
were included with Colonel D’Olier’s 
address and we reproduce on op- 
posite page two interesting charts 
showing the relative and absolute 
srowth of life insurance company 
assets since 1906—representing as- 
sets of 49 United States legal re- 
serve companies which hold about 
91% of the assets of all such com- 
panies. 

















Income and Retirement Plans. 


GENERAL AND DISTRICT AGENCY 


TERRITORY AVAILABLE IN 
Kentucky, Virginia, West Virginia 
and District of Columbia 


Portfolio includes all standard forms of Life and Endowment policies as well as 
Wholesale, Group, Salary Deduction, Government Allotment, Juvenile, Family 




















George Washington Life Insurance Company 
Home Offic 
CHARLESTON, WEST VIRGINIA 
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CHART I — ABSOLUTE GROWTH OF LIFE INSURANCE ASSETS — 1920 - 1943 
(Of Companies Holding From 91.2% to 94.8% Of The Assets Of All U.S. Legal Reserve Companies. See Tablell) 
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CHART IT — RELATIVE GROWTH OF LIFE INSURANCE ASSETS — 1920 - 1943 
(Of Companies, Holding From 91.2% to 94.8% Of The Assets Of All U.S. Legal Reserve Companies. See Table I) 
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Association of Life Insurance Presidents 


Present Day Underwriting—Cont'd 
factory mortality will not be ob- 
tained where the emphasis is on 
volume without adequate considera- 
tion of quality; (2) if business is 
put on the books with “blind spots” 
in Part I, the medical examination 
and the inspection, or there is a 
tendency to accept incomplete evi- 
dence; (3) if an over-optimistic in- 
terpretation is placed on evidence 
of insurability that cannot be justi- 
fied by experience and sound judg- 
ment. 

Consider, for example, an applica- 
tion on a man fifty-five years of 
age, whose height, weight and build 
call for a mortality debit of 25%. 
The examiner reports a blood pres- 
sure of 144 systolic, 100 diastolic 
and a home office specimen shows 
casts. Certainly this combination of 
impairments is not a favorable attrib- 
ute to longevity. Simple addition of 
the debits for weight, blood pressure 
and urinary findings makes such a 
risk, at best, substandard. There is 
nothing in either the science or art 
of underwriting to justify accept- 
ing such business at regular pre- 
mium rates. Huwever, just such 
risks are occasionally accepted 


standard. In event of an early claim 
on this case, to justify our action, it 
might be said that the applicant 
was personally known to us and 
made a particularly favorable im- 
pression, or possibly the examiner 
was an exceptionally capable man 
and known to be especially thorough. 
Of course, our action might have 
been influenced by competition. Pos- 
sibly we knew that another company 
was also considering the case. The 
urge to underbid the neighboring 
company was too great for us. It 
is easy, and in fact pleasant, to 
succumb to an emotional appeal 
from an agent who is a good fellow 
and often a good friend. The under- 
writer should ask himself, “How 
would we fare with a group of 
lives presenting these same charac- 
teristics? Are we justified in taking 
this one case at standard rates when 
we realize that the group, of which 
it is representative, would inevitably 
produce adverse results ?” 

While our natural inclination 
may be to individualize, underwrit- 
ing should be made a science, rather 
than an art, wherever facts, experi- 
ence and sound underwriting judg- 
ment are available to guide us. 


Super-selection or acceptance of 
only gilt-edge risks does not require 
underwriting skill. Such an under- 
writing policy would unquestional)|y 
decrease mortality if actually ad- 
hered to. Likewise, it would be dis- 
astrous to our agency force, which is 
after all the backbone of the com- 
pany. Our major objective is to 
extend the benefits of Life Insur- 
ance to as large a cross-section of 
the population as possible, and at 
the same time, keep mortality within 
the limits contemplated in premi- 
ums. Our major functions are two- 
fold: (1) to obtain complete and 
accurate information; (2) evalu- 
ate the risk—accept, decline or im- 
pose a proper rating. These func- 
tions are fundamental and do not 
change in spite of depressions, wars 
or epidemics. 


Underwriting During War 


Underwriting is, however, not a 
static science. Within the frame- 
work of proven successful under- 
writing methods, there is constant 
change. Only a few years ago, we 
were deeply concerned about high 
mortality following the market col- 
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SIXTY-ONE YEARS STRONG 


EUREKA-MARYLAND 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Wherever there is business in the Middle West, _, 
business men are reading the Chicago Journal 
of Commerce each day. 
From Eastern Ohio to Western Nebraska—from 
Memphis to the Canadian border—the men 
who are doing the business depend upon this 
paper as their one source of complete daily 
business and insurance news. 
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“The Central West’s Daily 
Business Newspaper” 
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The Columbus Mutual 
Offers— 


First—Low Cost Insurance to Sell. 


Second—Liberal Commissions for Selling It. 


(An Unusual Combination) 
Third—Ideal Working Conditions. 


Vested Renewals — 

Unrestricted Territory— 

Automatic Promotion— 

Equality of Opportunity— 

The Right to Build Your Own Agency— 


COLUMBUS MUTUAL LIFE 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 





lapse of 1929 and the economic de- 
pression that followed. The under- 
writing emphasis thereafter was to 
guard against speculation, overinsur- 
ance and large lines of insurance to 
replace capital losses. The under- 
writer was having seared into his 
mind the effect of a major financial 
depression on mortality. Suicide 
losses were three times the normal 
rate by number and even greater 
by amount. There was an alarming 
increase in deaths due to cardio- 


mobilization 








ance, often non-medically. We have 
witnessed on all sides 
location of population through the 
troops and the 
crowding of civilians into industrial or 
areas. Some people are living under 
abnormal conditions of food, shelter 
and public health measures. 
result of these changes, 
been a shift in our market. 
seeing a higher percentage of ap- 
plications on an older average-age 
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ABILITY... 


... says Webster, is the power to 
perform, the skill to achieve. If you 
have that power or skill and are 
looking for a sound and progres- 
sive company that can offer broad 
agency contracts, liberal commis- 
sions and a well-rounded list of 
policies . . then, ATLAS is your 


company! 


Excellent territory still avail- 
able in Arkansas, California, 
Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, 
Oregon and Texas. Write to- 











Insurance * 47) Company — 


JOHNSON D. HILL, PRESIDENT TULSA, OKLAHOMA 





job which builds confidence in our 
ability and fairness. This confidence 
is not gained by establishing a repu- 
tation for leniency on isolated cases 
changing an underwriting de- 
cision on an emotional appeal with- 
out adequate reason in the form of 


major dis- 


As a_ new facts. We can secure and main- 
there has _ tain the confidence of any high-grace 
We are field underwriter by giving him con- 


sistently good service and sound 
underwriting decisions, arrived at 





vascular-renal diseases. Mortality 
on jumbo lines was 169%. Collec- 
tively and individually, underwriters 
began to pay critical attention to the 
relationship between worth, income, 
total line and purpose of insurance. 
A former reluctance to call for 
supplementary examinations on 
jumbo lines, and even moderate 
sized applications presenting ques- 
tionable features, disappeared. 
'oday, we function during global 
war. Our primary concern is war 
and its effect on underwriting and 
mortality. Eleven million men have 


been mobilized for the armed forces. 
Three million men have been classi- 
fei 4F, many of whom are being 
presented as applicants for insur- 
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group. In this group, there is natu- 
rally a higher percentage of impair- 
ments pointing to early degenerative 
disease. Inevitably, t this leads to a 
somewhat higher substandard and 
rejection rate, and introduces for 
the underwriter the necessity of 
keeping his field management ad- 
vised and satisfied with current 
underwriting action, rather than 
using the excuse of a slightly higher 
substandard or rejection ratio to re- 
lax proper standards of selection. 
The field underwriter is amenable 
to sound reason. He knows that 
the percentage of uninsurables in- 
creases with advancing age. The 
Home Office underwriter can best 
serve and gain the confidence of field 
underwriters by doing the type of 


through an analysis of all the avail- 
able facts pertaining to the insur- 
ability of his business. 

Conditions affecting our ability to 
maintain satisfactory underwriting 
standards and service to the field 
force have changed rapidly in recent 
months. Many of us are handling 
a larger volume of new business 
with a depleted underwriting organi- 
zation. Roughly, 50,000 of the 
country’s 150,000 doctors are in the 
armed services. Civilian doctors are 
harassed by oon Incidentally. 
tact, diplomacy and a fee, to cover 
at least the clerical services they 
render when we asked for statements 
to assist us in underwriting, are 
essentials today. Many seasoned ex- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Present Day Underwriting—Cont'd 
aminers have been replaced by in- 
experienced ones. Some companies 
are entering the non-medical field 
for the first time. Others are broad- 
ening their existing non-medical 
programs as to age limits and 
amounts. Inspection companies have 
not been immune to the loss of ex- 
perienced personnel. An executive 
of one large reporting company 
stated that their handling time had 
doubled for inspections in_ recent 
months. 

These changed conditions have 
to be met by the underwriting with- 
out discarding that which is funda- 
mental in maintaining satisfactory 
mortality. None of these difficulties 
warrant: (1) accepting unreason- 
able amounts of insurance on the 
basis of a single medical examination 
or trom incompetent examiners ; 
(2) over-extension of non-medical 
programs ; (3) waiving requests for 
supplementary studies or attending 
physician’s statements to clear up 
questionable features; (4) issuing 
limited amounts of standard insur- 
ance on substandard risks ; (5) issu- 
ing preferred low cost policies to 
horderline standard risks: (6) re- 





Safety For Tomorrow 


FIDELITY 


SAFETY 


avoidable. 
SAFETY 


FIDELITY 


has been selling that safety 
for sixty-five years—is selling 
it today at a time when it is 
the dominant thought in the 
minds of millions. 

for the tomorrow of the policy- 
holder through a system of 
plans and programs. which, 
backed by secure investment, 
provide for those hazards of 
the future which are humanly 


for the tomorrow of the agent 
through a fair contract, a re- 
tirement plan, skilled and sym- 
pathetic training, and a warm, 
co-operative leadership which 
never loses the personal touch. 
is a friendly company. 


he FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 1 


E. A. ROBERTS, President 


leasing sizable policies before a 
thorough inspection report has been 
received. 


The Examiner Shortage 


We all have published underwrit- 
ing rules regarding the amount of 
life insurance which will be accepted 
on a single medical. The amounts 
vary somewhat with the size of the 
company, its limit of issue and the 
standing and qualifications of the 
examiner. For instance, one large 
group of representative companies 
ask for a double medical examina- 
tion if the amount applied for ex- 
ceeds $25,000. Some modify this 
general rule to the extent of accept- 
ing a few specially selected salaried 
referees, Home Office Medical Di- 
rectors or key chief examiners for as 
much as $50,000 or $100,000 on the 
basis of a single examination. 

It seems farcical to have ten ex- 
aminers representing as many com- 
panies present at the same time to 
examine an applicant for a large 
line of insurance. In my opinion, 
it is equally farcical to have one 
examiner complete ten or twelve 
examinations for as many com- 
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OCCIDENTAL’S “Double Protection To 
Age 60” provides more Life Protection 
per dollar invested. 


“Perfect Protection” pays disability income 
beginning with the first day. 


These two great selling features are com- 
bined into One Life Insurance Policy 
Geared for High Cost War Living. 


“DOUBLE PROTECTION with 
PERFECT PROTECTION” 


Sound — Economical 


OCCIDENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Raleigh,- North Carolina 


panies by merely copying the find: 


reported for the original company, 


and ultimately having several com 
panies issue a total line varying 
from $300,000 to a million of i: 

surance. Some companies will pa: 

ticipate in such a line of insurance 
for a limited amount without a second 
examination. If it is bad practice 
to participate in jumbo lines on the 
basis of a single examination, then 
it doesn’t seem to me that it is 
good underwriting practice to acce})t 
such a risk for half your retention 
instead of your full retention on 
incomplete evidence of insurability. 

Our own practice with respect to 

multiple examinations is as follows: 

1. A double examination is _ re- 
quired for amounts over 
$25,000 unless the examination 
is made by a chief examiner, 
whose report is accepted for 
$50,000 to age 50. 

2. We require our own examina- 
tion to consider split business, 
substandard and parts of 
jumbo lines. 


The Jumbo Risk 


We all remember that the Medical 
Impairment Study revealed a mor- 
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for it through 1944. 


year nearer 


Happy New Year? 


IAL SEE 


The Natural Bridge 
to Security” 
BRADFORD H. WALKER, President 


Home Office: RICHMOND 
Established 1871! 





HA. appy N ew Year 


APPINESS is highly relative—a 
state of mind that must be earned. 
May you prosper greatly in your search 


This new twelvemonth brings us a 
to victory and finds 
us still privileged to earn our daily 
bread without having to dodge death 
from the skies. Why shouldn't it be a 
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The LAMAR LIFE — 
INSURANCE COMPANY*& 


JACKSON, MISS, ; 
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Provides liberal agency contracts direct with 
the Company, allowing excellent first year 
commissions and continuous renewal com- 
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missions. | 











tality of 169% otf jumbo lines. 
Since this study, mortality on big 
risks has improved. This improve- 
ment is in large measure a reflec- 
tion of the more critical attention 
we have paid (1) to the relation- 
ship between finances and total line 
of insurance, (2) to the qualifica- 
tions of the examiner and_ the 
amount accepted on a single exami- 
nation, and (3) the freer use of 
supplementary examinations such as, 
heart studies, blood studies or X-ray 
examinations to clarify questionable 
features. There has been no change 
in the inherent high mortality on 
jumbo risks to justify waiving es- 
tablished underwriting — require- 
ments. 


The Periodic "“Check-Up" 


The applicant’s history of “‘peri- 
odic examination,” “‘general check- 
up,” “an examination at a clinic be- 
cause he accompanied his wife and 
liad a survey made to kill time,”’ as 
well as a history typified by such 
statements as “nervous blood pres- 
sure,” are typical underwriting red 
lags which must be investigated 
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and appraised, 
present day underwriting difficulties. 

Take for example, the application 
for $25,000 on a fifty-three year old 
risk, who currently passes a satis- 
factory routine examination. He 
tells the examiner he had a check- 
up by his own physician a year ago 
because of nervous blood pressure. 
The only man who really knows 
the full story in such a case and 
can furnish accurate facts on which 
an underwriter can evaluate this 
risk is the doctor who took the 
history and made the examination. 
That doctor is now in the South 
Pacific and his records are not avail- 
able. To assume such a history 1s 
unimportant and approve this case 
standard without more facts is bad 
underwriting. To rate or decline is 
a pure guess and may be unfair to 
either the company, the agent or 
the applicant. The underwriter 


must do next best in his attempt to 
secure accurate and complete facts. 
He should remind himself that high 
blood pressure is still the greatest 
single cause of heart disease, and 
heart disease accounts for fifty cents 
out of every dollar paid in claims. 


notwithstanding 


It seems to me that we should have 
an electrocardiogram, X-ray and a 
heart man’s opinion of the history. 
The expense of such investigation 
is justified even on a $10,000 appli- 
cation. The underwriter is_ not 
justified in accepting poor risks or 
putting substandard business on the 
books with inadequate — ratings, 
merely because he is under pressure 
or it is more difficult to obtain a 
complete underwriting picture under 
present day conditions. 


Non-Medical 


In non-medical, we depend upon 
the salesman rather than the medical 
examiner to obtain from the appli- 
cant a complete and accurate state- 
ment of his history and_ physical 
condition as he knows it. The agent 
is expected to give the company 
all the facts even though he may 
consider them immaterial, or that 
by divulging facts, he may lose a 
sale. Our duty is to keep non-medi- 
cal within proper bounds so that 
mortality will be satisfactory. 

(Continued on the next page) 








Present Day Underwriting—Cont'd 

Prompted by some difficulty in 

securing the prompt and convenient 
service the agent has learned to 
expect from medical examiners, 
some companies have recently en- 
tered the non-medical field. Others 
with some experience in handling 
non-medical are making slight ex- 
tensions in their program. The Con- 
necticut General entered the non- 
medical field in 1929. Originally, 
the age limits were 15 to 45. A 
mortality study in 1933 justified the 
conclusion that we could not issue 
non-medical above age 40. Since 
1933, our non-medical age limit has 
been 15 to 40, except that recently, 
the lower age limit was reduced to 
10. The privilege of writing non- 
medical is confined to full-time 
agents who have fulfilled the Com- 
pany’s requirements as follows: 

1. At least one year of service. 

2. Completion of the Field Train- 
ing Course. 

3. Written business of at least 
twenty applications totaling 
$100,000. 

4. An application to write non- 
medical is subject to Home 
Office approval. 


With approximately 3,000,000 
men in this country who have been 
classified 4F, and who for the most 
part are within non-medical age 
limits, 1t seemed to us necessary to 
have some definite questions regard- 
ing draft status. The following 
questions are asked routinely on 
male applicants age 18-40, who are 
applying for insurance without ex- 
amination : 

l. What is your present draft 

classification ? 

2. Have you been examined for 
service in any military or naval 
organization of the United 
States or any other country ? 

3. If so, with what results ? 

4. If rejected for service, please 

give full details. 
(lf rejected, applicant should 
furnish copy of Report of In- 
duction of Selective Service 
Men (Form 221) which will 
be returned to him. ) 

A recent mortality study revealed 
that the experience on non-medical 
business is higher than on medically 
examined business, as is to be ex- 
pected. The Not-Taken rate on non- 
medical is 7% higher than on medi- 
cally examined business. Perhaps 





this result should not automaticall: 
condemn non-medical business as 

whole. On the other hand, it do« 
indicate that a non-medical prograi 
demands restrictions as to age al 

amount limits, and care in admini; 
tration to prevent unduly high mo: 
tality. 


Substandard 


Substandard insurance has_ ha 
its greatest development in the past 
twenty-five years. Many risks fo 
merly denied the benefits of life in 
surance are now accepted freely. 
Occupational and physical ratings 
are applied to approximately 6° 
of the applications received by the 
average company writing ordinar\ 
business. The medical director and 
underwriter are in a preferred posi 
tion today compared with our po- 
sition twenty years ago. We now 
have joint and individual medico 
actuarial studies to guide us in 
applying proper ratings to the com- 
mon hazardous occuptions and medi- 
cal impairments. Known mortalit) 
experience today permits a pretty 
generally uniform treatment of an 
otherwise satisfactory risk, who has 








a file, but 
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WORKING WITH FEDERAL 


One of the joys of the medium size 
insurance company is the pleasure of 
working with the men in the field. 


And the field man works with and not 
for the company. He is not a more or 
less anonymous letter or number in 
a friend and associate 
with whom we enjoy frequent personal 
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Popular... 
and 


Popular alike with employer 
is our packaged Life, 


our sales kit. 


.. . “Profitable” say our 


plan yet designed”. 


McCoy for building income. 
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HOME OFFICE: MILWAUKEE wis 


Life a Accident . Health 








a Clearly defined impairment such as 
uncomplicated mitral regurgitation 
or one whose occupation ts definitely 
hazardous. This is a healthy under- 
writing situation because such risks 
re charged an extra premium com- 
mensurate with the extra mortality 
hazard they impose. 


Both the applicant and the agent 


are satisfied when they understand 


the reason for the rating. Dissatis- 


faction in handling = substandard 


arises when some company accepts 


these saine risks standard, or shades 
the rating materially for competi- 
tive purposes. Whenever medico 
actuarial mortality studies show defi- 
nitely an increased mortality 1s to be 
expected, such experience should 
be applied to underwriting in pref- 
‘rence to the personal opinion of 
he medical director or underwriter. 

Unfortunately, we do not have 
medico actuarial mortality studies to 
tell us the exact mortality debit on 

sizable percentage of our sub- 
‘tandard cases. In our experience, 
ipproximately 50% of substandard 
‘ases cannot be placed in sharply 
lefined groups where the exact debit 
Which should be applied has been 
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and employee 
Accident and Health 
Salary Deduction Plan, newest addition to 


Agents who are 
finding a ready market for this “most saleable 


It opens a fresh field of sales and is the real 


Operating in Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Ohio and Wisconsin. 
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determined by convincing: statistical 
studies. Likewise, we do not have 
the results of medico actuarial 
studies to tell us the answer on 
many multiple impairments. There 
is even a smaller volume of. statis- 
tical data to indicate the exact mor- 
tality debit to be applied for certain 
non-medical hazards in the _ field 
of travel, speculation, overinsurance 
and moral hazard. 

Although an underwriting manual 
is an essential guide to greater uni- 
formity of action, it cannot replace 
the seasoned judgment and expert- 
ence of the underwriter. A recent 
case illustrates the point. .A thirty- 
three year old female applied for 
$50,000 Ordinary Life. The origi- 
nal company issued and limited to 
$25,000 because she was. single 
and the beneficiary designation 
was somewhat unusual—a married 
brother and his children, living in 
England. The additional $25,000 
was presented to Company B. Be- 
cause the inspection indicated that 
this thirty-three year old applicant 
lived on the outskirts of a small 
New England town with another 
woman approximately her own age, 


had no gainful occupation, would 
not enter into the regular affairs of 
the local community and the delivery 
boy expressed the opinion that they 
were “queer,” Company B contacted 
the family physician, whose name 
appeared on the medical examina- 
tion in connection with a trivial ail- 
ment. They learned that the appli- 
cant and her companion were both 
chronic alcoholics and sexual per- 
verts. No underwriting 
rules can replace the sixth sense of 
a good underwriter. 


book of 


Higher Substandard 


Many companies do not accept 
substandard business calling for 
ratings in excess of Table D, or ap- 
proximately 200% mortality. Others 
in the substandard field accept busi- 
ness at higher ratings, but generally 
decline outright 1f the expected mor- 
tality exceeds five times the normal 
rate. Extension of substandard 
ratings to include risks with ex- 
pected mortality between 200 and 
500% might, on the surface, indicate 
to the underwriter who has _ not 

(Continued on the next page} 
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Present Day Underwriting—Cont'd 
handled such business that such a 
program will completely solve the 
rejection problem for him and his 
field force. As a matter of fact, the 
number of acceptable risks in this 
mortality range is a_ surprisingly 
small percentage of substandard 
business as a whole. Analysis of a 
representative substandard group re- 
veals that 97% of the cases were 
rated 250% or less. 

The time and effort devoted to 
higher substandard is justified be- 
cause it broadens the scope of ac- 
ceptable business. It salvages oc- 
casional cases for the agent who 
has already spent time and effort 
making the sale. Even though the 
Not-Taken rate is double that on 
substandard up to 200%, the agent 
appreciates a rating for his client 
rather than a declination. Not the 
least important reason why I am 
personally enthusiastic about seeing 
the field for higher substandard 
broadened throughout the industry 
is the stimulus it gives to under- 
writers and medical directors to 
think, rather than assume that if the 
mortality debit for some question- 
able feature isn’t available in an 


underwriting manual, the risk 
should be declined. Twenty-five 
years ago, substandard was accepted 
largely on the basis of clinical medi- 
cal judgment and underwriting ex- 
perience. Subsequent _ statistical 
studies have proven that this selec- 
tion was sound on an overall basis. 
I hope and predict that many com- 
panies will enter the field of higher 
substandard ratings because such an 
extension of substandard is a logi- 
cal forward step in the development 
of our business. 


Future Mortality 


It seems to me that we have good 
reasons to be optimistic about mor- 
tality, notwithstanding future mili- 
tary losses not excluded by war 
riders. Despite major violations of 
peacetime conditions, the common 
infectious diseases have not ap- 
peared in notably serious epidemic 
proportions to date. The incidence 
of virus pneumonia has been high 
in some localities. However, mor- 
bidity is a more important factor 
than mortality in this disease. There 
have been important outbreaks of 
cerebro spinal meningitis in some of 


our army camps, but here, sulfa 
therapy yields dramatic results. | 
wish we could state emphatical! 
that infectious agents will continu: 
to remain quiescent. Under contin. 
ued stress and strain and with relax- 
ation of public health standards. 
we have the groundwork for the 
appearance of one of the many 
plagues of mankind. They have 
not been extinguished. Should a 
combination of unfortunate circum- 
stances bring back appropriate con- 
ditions plagues may reappear from 
some remote or near corner. 
Occasional references in the press 
to influenza sometimes suggest tlie 
likelihood of a repetition of the in- 
fluenza epidemic of 1918, when 
twenty million died in a period of a 
few months, of which there were 
one-half million in this country 
alone. The long history of influenza 
does not warrant the conclusion that 
it is a war time disease. Because 
of the frequency of military opera- 
tions and the numerous occurrences 
of influenza, very little juggling of 
dates is required to show that out- 
breaks of the disease are synchro- 
nized with war. Nevertheless, nu- 
merous severe outbreaks have oc- 
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The Disabled Farmer 


A farmer policyholder came into the office to ask 
the cashier if anything could be done to relieve him 
LX- of further premium outlay—he had paid premiums 
ds. throughout 23 years. He owned two farms but had no 
sons, there was a labor shortage; so the farms were 
an expense to him instead of producing income. 
Until three years ago he had owned a brick manu- 
ive facturing business, but his doctor had insisted that he 

4 retire because of ill health—bad heart. 

The cashier reported the disability to the Company, 
when he found that the insurance had the disability 
feature. The Company approved the claim, and the 
om farmer was surprised and pleased to learn that he 
was to be relieved of premium payments and in 
addition would be paid a disability income of $83.33 


eSS 

1 monthly. (He had never had the policy out of the 
ine safety box since he had placed it there 23 years ago.) 
IN- The cashier’s study of the case enabled him to 
en explain that the insurance account showed accumulated 
fa dividends of about $3,000 which could be used with- 
1 out interfering with the $10,000 insurance protection. 
ere 


The insured and his wife had expressed a wish to 
try do some traveling, and this dividend fund made it 






























1za possible for their wish to come true. 

hat 

a THE PENN MUTUAL Liberal Agency Contracts 

~ LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY Available to Texas Men Who Can 

of WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY JOHN A. STEVENSON Qualify to Represent the Amicable 

ut- Chairman of the Board President In Texas 

‘i INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 

OC | 
curred during periods free from Sulfa drugs and the more recent States Public Health Service are 
international strife. The pandemic use of penicillin are not cure-alls, already working on a system of 
of 1889-90 occurred in years of are not fool-proof and should not control. The underwriter should 
complete tranquillity, but was, how- be used indiscriminately. Never- prepare himself to cope with cases 
ever, associated with one of the theless, they have worked miracles presenting a history of diseases re- 
greatest calamities of modern times, in reducing the death rate caused by sulting from tropical exposure. 
the birth of Adolph Hitler. There certain infectious agents—notably, In conclusion, it seems to me we 
is no historical or scientific ground those causing pneumonia, meningitis, can be optimistic about mortality in 
to justify a conclusion that we face gonorrhea and streptococcal infec- general. If mortality in general con- 
another pandemic of influenza be- tions in general. tinues good, we can certainly be opti- 
cause we are engaged in war. When The diabetic and pernicious ane- mistic about mortality among in- 
the disease does return, as it will at mia victim is no longer condemned sured lives because we need only 
some future but indefinite time, the to certain premature death because apply our accumulated knowledge 
efficacy of sulfonimide compounds scientific medicine has learned and experience intelligently to avoid 
furnishes confidence that serious enough about these diseases to de- pitfalls in underwriting. 
complicating pneumonia will be sus- velop methods of control which are 
ceptible to treatment, and the mor-_ effective. In spite of war, research 
tality will be substantially reduced. continues even though on a re- MARTINEAU APPOINTED 

General living conditions, as well duced scale on heart disease and DEPUTY 

as public health standards, in the cancer, the greatest unsolved prob- 
United States are the highest in the lems of medicine today. ALTER F. MARTINEAU, 
world. Our army personnel both Diseases of war are the diseases of formerly a member of the law 
in this country and abroad is receiv- peace magnified by changed living firm of Farnham & Martineau, of 
ing the best medical and surgical conditions, the strain of battle and Syracuse, New York, was appointed 
skill available any place. The great inability to control sanitary condi- on November 17 last as Deputy Su- 
dangers from military wounds have tions. Malaria and dysentery are perintendent of Insurance in charge 
always been shock, hemorrhage and the Number One health problems of the New York City office. He 
infection. Since the World War, of army personnel abroad. Malaria succeeds Edward McLaughlin. Mr. 
plasma, sulfonimides and tetanus is a_ potentially serious postwar Martineau’s background, experience 

- toxoid have radically changed the health problem. However, the Army and age are similar to Superintend- 

aul mortality picture. Medical Corps and the United’ ent Dineen’s. 
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WIS hattle, ¢ H.0. 
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%& Here’s how you—yes, YOU—can carry out a 
smashing “pincer movement” against the Axis. Swing 
in on one flank with increased production of war goods! 
Drive in on the other with redoubled purchases of 
War Bonds through your Pay-Roll Savings Plan! 


You're an officer in both of these drives. Your per- 
sonal leadership is equally vital to both. But have you 
followed the progress of your Pay-Roll Savings Plan 
as closely as you have your production? 


Do you know about the new Treasury Department an BE ig ~~ =, ee =N 
quotas for the current Pay-Roll Allotment Drive? | N 
Quotas running about 507% above the former figures? You Vim . 
see, these new quotas are based on the fact that the : ag 
armed forces need more money than ever to win the ~~ 
war, while the average worker has more money than | wiaiiieaiice. aii 
ever before to spend. Particularly so, on a family in- 
come basis—since in so many families several members 
are working, now. 


Remember, the bond charts of today are the sales 
curves of tomorrow! Not only will these War Bonds 
implement our victory —they'll guard against inflation, 
and they'll furnish billions of dollars of purchasing 
power to help American business re-establish itself in 
the markets of peace. 


ae \N 


<a 
oe 
“—_% 





So get this new family income plan working at once. 
Your local War Finance Committee will give you all 
the details of the new plan. Act today! 


This advertisement prepared under the auspices of the War 
Advertising Council and the U. S. Treasury Department. 


LET’S KEEP ON Backing the Attack! 
acking the 
This Space is a Contribution to America’s All-Out War Effort by ea aie As oe . 





REPORTS 
ON COMPANIES AND ASSOCIATIONS 


COLUMBIAN MUTUAL 


Examined 


The Columbian Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Memphis, Tennessee, was examined (Association) by 
the Insurance Departments of Mississippi and Tennes- 
see as of December 31, 1942. The figures for income, 
disbursements, assets and liabilities were practically the 
same as those appearing in the company’s year-end state- 
ment. The surplus in that statement was $159,142. The 
examiners reduced this figure to $107,456 and set up a 
reserve for fluctuations in real estate values in the 
amount of $50,000. 


COLUMBIAN NATIONAL 


Group for Fieldmen 


The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 
of Boston has announced free Group Life Insurance for 
its feldmen. The insurance is given every fieldman who 
is eligible through devoting his full time to the insurance 
business and who gives all his life business to the 
company, 

The amount of coverage is based on the fieldman’s 
paid production. The plan became effective December 
15, 1943. Also, the Home Office Group insurance plan 
was recently extended to all field office employees. 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
New Dividend Book 


With agents’ time becoming increasingly valuable 
and the clerical problem in agencies becoming quite 
acute, The Connecticut Mutual, Hartford, Conn., has 
worked out a plan to save time in preparing policy 
illustrations. 

The first step was to issue printed, standardized 
illustration sheets on the various plans of insurance 
such as annual life, limited payment life and the en- 
dowments. These illustration forms are in addition 
it» the company’s briefs covering insurance needs such 

Retirement Income, Family Income and Mortgage 
( ancellation. 

The second step involved the discarding of the old 

vidend book which has been published in approxi- 
nately the same form for nearly a century. The 
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company is now publishing a new dividend book which 
contains all the figures necessary to complete the new 
illustration sheets. The new book shows tor each age, 
the premium, dividends for the Ist, 2nd, 5th, 10th, 15th 
and 20th years, the premium less dividend emergency 
values (paid-up insurance, guaranteed cash value, divi- 
dend accumulations, cash value plus dividend accumu- 
lations ), and it shows retirement options at 60 and 65, 
quoting cash and income figures on both a guaranteed 
and with dividend accumulation basis. The book also 
gives paid-up and maturity dates if dividends are 
accumulated. 

In addition to a pocket size dividend book for agents, 
the Connecticut Mutual is issuing a large dividend book 
with each page blown up to 8%" x11" for the use of 
agency clerks when filling out illustration sheets. 

The books will be distributed early in January 1944 
and it is contemplated that the dividends will be on a 
new scale resulting in an increase of 544% as com- 
pared with the continuation of the present scale. 


EQUITABLE LIFE (N. Y.) 


Group Underwriting Changes 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, New York, 
N. Y., has made several changes in group policies. 
Effective January 1 coverages will not be granted to 
employees who have attained age 70, and in the cases 
of those who were insured prior to attaining age 7/0, 
such coverages will terminate at that age. 

Group accidental death and dismemberment insur- 
ance will be considered only where the coverage is to 
be written with other forms of contributory group 
insurance applied for at the same time. The maximum 
period for the payment of benefits under group accident 
and health will be 13 weeks with a 7-day waiting period 
for both accident and sickness benefits. The amounts 
for the weekly indemnity are to approximate 50% of 
the base pay for a 40-hour week, exclusive of overtime 
pay or bonuses. A minimum contribution from the 
employer of 25% of the gross premium will be required. 
A 3 months’ probationary period should apply to 
original and new employees. 

For groups involving less than 100 eligible lives, the 
maximum amount of weekly indemnity for any em- 
ployee will be $25. The plan of insurance for such 
a group will be accepted only on the basis of a flat 
amount of weekly indemnity for all employees or under 
the following salary level schedules: 

(Continued on the next page} 
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REMEMBER way back when you got a 


lower to New York without any trouble at all? 
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AND you strolled into 


the diner without waiting— 
and had three pieces of 
butter on your baked potato? 
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Pennsylvania and said to the 
room clerk, “‘A nice single with 
air-conditioning, on an upper 
floor!” . . . and the clerk said, 
“Number 1432 is just what you 
want. Front!” 


WELL, things have changed. But it strikes us that— 
what with the tremendous war effort our country is 
making both at home and abroad—we are still mighty 
lucky people... . 


> You can still travel when it’s necessary, 
though you may get an upper, and expe- 
rience some delay. 


> You still haven’t gone hungry, even though 
your favorite cut of beef is scarce. 


> And you can still get a mighty com- 
fortable room at Hotel Pennsylvania— 
if you take the precaution of reserving it 
well in advance. 





So please—for your own comfort, and that of other 
travelers—make your reservations early . . . and, if 
your plans change, help the other fellow by cancelling 
your reservations promptly. 


Hotel Pennsylvania 


JAMES H. McCABE, General Manager 


THE STATLER HOTEL IN NEW YORK 
OPPOSITE PENNSYLVANIA STATION 





EQUITABLE LIFE—Continued 


Weekly Weekly 
Earnings Indemni 
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Dividend Scale Revised 


The Society has adopted a revised dividend scale 
for 1944, the effect of which will be the distribution 
in 1944 to holders of ordinary policies of an aggregate 
of dividend refunds of approximately 12% more than 
the aggregate distributed in dividends to such policy- 
holders in 1943. 


EQUITABLE (lowa) 
Gains 


The paid business volume of life insurance and annui- 
ties secured by the field force of the Equitable Life, 
Des Moines, lowa, in November was $6,450,745, a gain 
of $2,634,260, or 69.0 per cent over the total achieved 
in November 1942, R. E. Fuller, agency vice president, 
announced. The total paid business for the first eleven 
months of 1943 now stands at $69,700,611, a gain for 
the year to date of $19,866,745, or 40.3 per cent over 
the corresponding period of last year, and a sum $11,- 
59/2,864 greater than the total new business paid for 
throughout all twelve months of 1942. The company 
has paid for a greater volume of new business in the 
first eleven months of 1943 than in any calendar year 
since 1935. 

November marked the twelfth consecutive month 
wherein substantial gains have been recorded in the sale 
of new business. 

Life insurance in force was increased in November 
by $2,398,124, increasing the gain for the year in this 
category to $22,229,918. Total life insurance in force 
now is $656,662,931. 


FIDELITY MUTUAL 


Retirement Plan 


The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company, Pl la- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, has inaugurated a retirement 
plan for managers and agents on a full time basis. 
Membership is voluntary and equal contributions are 
made by both agents and the company. The plan be- 
came effective January 1 this year and contributions 
will be based on first year and renewal commiss:0ns 
on business written during 1943. In subsequent years 
the samé basis will be employed. The amount so con- 
tributed will be 3% by the agent and the same amount 
by the company. In addition, agents may contribute 
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2% of such first year and renewal commissions but 
this added amount cannot exceed $100 in any one year. 

Retirement age is 65 and may be as low as 60 for 
those having served 15 or more years. Retirement does 
not preclude continuing the selling of insurance. There 
are in general two alternatives at retirement. A straight 
life annuity for the agent with no refund provisions ; 
a joint survivorship annuity for the agent and wife. 
Also, the agent may use his own contributions to secure 
a cash refund annuity. 

Should an agent die before attaining age 65 the 
company would pay his beneficiary, or estate, the sum 
of his contribution, plus interest. If an agent is dis- 
charged or resigns after being in the plan less than 
10 years and before attaining retirement age, the com- 
pany returns his contribution only; if after 10 years, 
the company will add interest to the payment. In case 
of disability prior to age 55, the company returns 
contributions, plus accumulated interest. If disability 
occurs beyond age 55, the agent can use his own con- 
tributions to secure an annuity certain to 65 and at that 
time the income would be supplemented by the com- 
pany’s annuity. 

The company reserves the right to change or dis- 
continue the plan if circumstances warrant. 

Assuming commission earnings of $5,000 and equal 
contributions of 3% by the agent and the company, the 
following illustrates the retirement income benefits: 
entry to the plan at age 30—$1,837 per year; at age 
35, $1,430 per year and at age 40, $1,083 per vear. Ii 
the agent should contribute 5% and the company 
3%, the results, using the same -ages as above, would 
produce a retirement income at age 65 of : $2,372 per 
year, $1,852 per year and $1,407 per year, respectively. 


HOME LIFE 


Revises Dividends 


The Home Life Insurance Company of New York 
has announced a revised basis for dividends effective 
January 1, 1944, which results in the distribution of 
a larger amount than would have been paid under the 
existing dividend scale. 

This increase results from a series of readjustments 
in the basic factors involved in dividend distribution. 
The interest rate assumed has been reduced from 3.5% 
to 3.2%. This is in keeping with the Company’s policy 
of maintaining a proper relationship between interest 
actually earned and that paid, after making allowance 
for a reasonable contribution to surplus for the absorp- 
tion of investment losses. Certain adjustments have 
been made in the expense factor. The mortality distri- 
bution has been decidedly increased. This is in keeping 
with the marked improvement in the Company’s mor- 
tality in recent years. While the total distribution will 
be greater than under the old scale, the shift in the 
interest factor will result in dividend decreases on poli- 
cies having a large reserve by reason of their form or 
duration. On the other hand, the most marked increases 
are on the Life forms at early durations. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Spinning Wheel 


“How's Your Son Getting On?” 


Life insurance men offer a commodity far 
more enduring than any made of wood or 
stone or steel. It deals largely with the lives 
it protects. 


To begin an interview on life insurance 
with “How’s your son getting on?” is to get 
at once to the heart of the subject. The 
transition to protecting that son, or daughter, 
under a guarantee that their education and 
welfare will be taken care of, through life 


insurance, 1s easy. 
a 


In these exciting times it is of importance 
to remember that plans for the education and 
protection of children, through life insurance, 
are being continued and strengthened by each 
premium payment throughout America. 


No wonder our Government assigns life 
insurance a prominent place today on its list 
of ways in which the public’s money may be 
properly expended. 


New England Mutual 


Li Insurance Company of Boston 











The First Mutuol Life Insurance Company Chartered in America — 1835 
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and noncancellable 


accident and sickness 





insurance, 




















HOME LIFE—Continued 


A 3% dividend interest rate will be continued for 
funds under settlement options and for dividend as- 
cumulations. 

Given below are the net costs on policies issued this 
year, after deduction of the first year dividend as com- 
pared with what they would have been on the old scale. 


FIRST YEAR NET COSTS 


Based on Premium Rates Effective During 1943 


Preterred 20 Payment Life 20 Year 
Age Whole Life Payable at 85 Endowment 
at 1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 
Issue Basis Basis Basis Basis Basis Basis 
eer 15.92 14.58 27.39 27.06 44.84 45.32 
Zee 21.74 20.53 33.30 33.06 46.43 46.6) 
7 31.91 30.45 42.69 42.57 50.76 50.79 
ee 50.19 47.73 59.01 58.52 62.28 61.94 


ILLINOIS BANKERS 


Examination 


The report of examination of the Illinois Bankers 
Life Assurance Co., of Monmouth, filed by Director 
of Insurance Paul F. Jones, shows admitted assets of 
$26,613,459, as against total liabilities except capital of 
$25,327,256. The report states that the company on the 
basis of its assets values reflects a solvent financial con- 
dition. The report covers the operating period from 
January 1, 1940 through December 31, 1942. Exam- 
iners from the departments of Texas, Ohio and Mis- 
souri joined with Illinois examiners in making the ex- 
amination. 


LIFE OF VIRGINIA 


Promotions 


Bradford H. Walker, president, announced the fol 
lowing promotions among the home office personnel 0! 
the Life Insurance Company of Virginia, effectiv: 
December 1, 1943: 

William R. Shands: from counsel to general counsel 
Garland M. Harwood: from acting medical director tv 
associate medical director ; Herbert Lee: from assistan' 
treasurer to treasurer; J]. L. Clarke: from assistant sec 
retary to assistant vice-president ; J. Cowin Smith: fron 
assistant secretary to assistant vice-president ; Willian 
H. Lockey: from assistant secretary to assistant vice 
president ; Reginald Reith: from manager, claim depart 
ment to assistant vice-president ; Robert J. Towne: fron 
assistant actuary to associate actuary; William A 
Knight : from manager, accounting department to assist 
ant secretary ; Lee Searcy: from supervisor to assistan 
secretary ; John W. Murphy: from supervisor ordinary) 
agencies to assistant secretary ; and Mosby Hogge: from 
cashier to assistant treasurer. 
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LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 


Increases Capital 


The Lincoln National Life Insurance Company, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, has increased its capital from $2,500,- 
000 to $3,500,000 through a declaration of a 40% stock 
dividend. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


New Territories 


A reorganization of the geographical composition and 
the supervision of the field territories of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, New York, N. Y.., 
effective January 1, 1944, was announced by Leroy A. 
Lincoln, president. The effect of the reorganization was 
to reduce most of the territories in size and to make 
them more nearly equal in numbers of personnel. The 
changes were designed, according to Mr. Lincoln’s 
announcement, “to make possible closer supervision of 
the territories by the Superintendents of Agencies and 
to afford them closer and more frequent contacts with 
the field personnel.” 

Three new territories were created, thus giving the 
company a total, including Canada and the Pacific 
Coast, of 13 territories, instead of 10 as heretofore. As 
a consequence of the changes, three new Superin- 
tendents of Agencies were appointed, their appointments 
likewise becoming effective on January Ist. Also as a 
part of the reorganization plan, Clarence W. Bethel, 
Assistant Superintendent of Agencies in the Great 
Lakes Territory was transferred to Metropolitan 
Territory on January Ist. 

The names, geographical composition, and supervision 
of the territories are: 


METROPOLITAN TERRITORY—Greater New York, 
Long Island, Westchester County. Superintendent of Agen- 
cies, Reginald R. Lawrence; Assistant Superintendent of 
Agencies, Clarence W. Bethel. 

SOUTHEASTERN TERRITORY—District of Columbia, 
Klorida, Georgia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia. 
Superintendent of Agencies, A. Rogers Maynard. 

PENN STATE TERRITORY—Pennsylvania. Superin- 
tendent of Agencies, Louis J. Zettler. 

GREAT LAKES TERRITORY—Michigan, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin. Superintendent of Agencies, John H. Behrmann. 
SOUTHWESTERN TERRITORY—Colorado, Kansas, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Oklahoma. Superintendent of Agencies, 
Emile P. Arnautou. 

NEW ENGLAND TERRITORY—Maine, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont. Superintendent of 
Agencies, Samuel D. Risley 

CENTRAL TERRITORY—Indiana, Ohio, West Virginia. 
Superintendent of Agencies, W. S. J. Shepherd. 
ATLANTIC COAST TERRITORY—Delaware, Maryland, 
New Jersey. Superintendent of Agencies, G. Hoyle Wright. 
MIDWESTERN TERRITORY—lllinois, lowa. Superin- 
tendent of Agencies, Austin T. Schussler. 

EASTERN TERRITORY—Connecticut, New York State 
(except the City of Greater New York, Long Island, and 
Westchester County). Superintendent of Agencies, John H. 
Almy. 

SOUTH CENTRAL TERRITORY—Alabama, Arkansas, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennessee. Superintendent 
of Agencies, Wilbur W. Hartshorn. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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BURROUGHS DISCOUNT 
PURCHASE PLANS 


é Burroughs’ intimate knowledge of business 
machines in action established the exacting 
specifications of quality which have always been 
characteristic of Burroughs supplies for business 
machines of all types and makes. 
These supplies are available to you under Bur- 
roughs Discount Purchase Plans at savings of 
10% to 40%. You enjoy the best in these fine 
supplies (and, incidentally, save storage space) 
because Burroughs delivers them fresh to you as 
you need them. 
For full details on Burroughs Discount Purchase 
Plans, telephone your local Burroughs office or write 


Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit 32, Mich. 


—— \ 





—— 


Burroughs 


‘SUPPLIES FOR BUSINESS MACHINES 





METROPOLITAN LIFE—Continued 


No changes will be made in the present Canadian 
Territory, nor in Pacific Coast Territory except for the 
transfer of the State of Colorado to Southwestern 
Territory. 

The new superintendents of agencies are John H. 
Behrmann, Wilbur W. Hartshorn, and A. Rogers 
Maynard, all of whom have had long and varied field 
experience with the company. 


NATIONAL LIFE & ACCIDENT 
Stock Dividend 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the Na- 
tional Life & Accident Insurance Company, Nashville. 
Tennessee, it was voted to increase the capital from 
$5,000,000 to $10,000,000 by transfer of the necessary 
amount from the surplus. At a subsequent meeting of 
the stockholders the Board of Directors’ action was 
approved, Apparently this is not final, however, since 
another meeting of the Board is scheduled to consider 
the matter further. 


N. Y. SAVINGS BANK INSURANCE 
Issuing Sub-Standard 


Sub-standard policies are now being issued by Sav- 
wy ~ aie 
ings Banks having Insurance Departments in New York 
State. Up to recently the only contracts issued were 
those on a standard basis. The Banks will write up 
to 100% excess of the average mortality on permanent 
plans only. 


PAN-AMERICAN LIFE 


New Reserve Basis 


In view of the general low interest yield prevailing 
on high grade securities, the Pan-American Life Insur- 
ance Company, New Orleans, Louisiana, went on the 
American Experience 3% Illinois Standard reserv 
basis for non-participating insurance issued in th 
United States, effective January 1. Non-participating 
premiums have been revised and non-forfeiture value 
liberalized to conform with the higher reserves. 

There has been no change in the rates, values anc 
dividends on participating insurance, since this clas: 
of business was already on a 3% reserve basis. All 
cash values, paid-up values and extended insurance 
for participating and non-participating policies are nov 
identical.. The new rate book issued by the compan 
carries both participating and non-participating rates. 
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Increases have been made in the maturity values of 
the company’s Life Income Bonds with corresponding 
increases in the non-forfeiture benefits of those types 
of contracts. 


Policies 


No increase in premiums has been effected on the 
following plans: 


Pan-American Commercial 
Mortgage Protection 

Life Expectancy 

Term Plans 

Nominator Agreement 

Home Protection Rider 
Continuous Installment Provision 


The 20, 15 and 10 Year Home Protection Riders, 
providing additional protection on a monthly income or 
commuted basis, will be added to policies as low as 
$1,500; heretofore the minimum policy to which the 
rider could be attached was $2,500. 

Interest on policy proceeds left on deposit with the 
company will continue to be paid at the rate of 3% for 
the Installment and the Life Income Options, however 
interest allowed on proceeds left on deposit with the 
company under the Interest Option will be at the new 


rate of 212%. 


PENN MUTUAL 


Favorably Examined 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, was examined (Association) by 
the Insurance Departments of Pennsylvania, New 
Hampshire, Kentucky, Michigan, New Mexico and 
California as of December 31, 1942. The examiners’ 
report was favorable to the company. The company’s 
figures for income and disbursements were verified by 
the examiners. 

The figure appearing in the company’s year-end 
statement for admitted assets, $848,692,691, was in- 
creased $68,270 by the examiners to $848,760,961. 
This increase was brought about by: increases in non- 
ledger assets—gross rents and interest due and accrued 
on real estate, $77,053; advances for taxes and insur- 
ance on contracts of sale, $9,316; and deferred profits 
under real estate contracts of sale, $116,683. Decrease 
in the same category was: uncollected and deferred 
premiums, $16,677. Under “Assets Not Admitted,” the 
examiners have $116,683 for book over market value 
of real estate and rents and interest due one year or 
more on real estate, $1,421. The sum total of these 
changes is $68,270—the increase in admitted assets. 

The examiners placed all surplus funds and con- 
tingency reserves in one fund classified by the latter 
title. This fund was increased $4,642,045. The principal 
item was $4,600,000—dividends declared representing 
a reduction of the company’s figure of $9,800,000 to 

(Continued on the next page) 
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OT pro it | 


Opening new territories under today’s 
conditions . . . developing untouched 
premium fields . . . can still be a profit- 
able venture. Continental Assurance 
has a highly effective kit of sales tools 
for helping you pioneer in fields in 
which you may not now be active... 
plus a brand of “down-to-earth” sales 
cooperation that gets results! Ask us 


to show you how Continental can help 


you push back your business frontiers. 


Nationally Known for Strength and Growth 
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ASSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Affiliates : 
SONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


TRANSPORTATION INSURANCE COMPANY 
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ANNOUNCING .s* 


1944 EDITION 


NEW YORK 
INSURANCE QUIZ 


Edited by JACK PIVER 


New York’s Most Popular Insurance Book 
is now being delivered 


Bigger and better than ever before, it 
now contains 464 Questions and Answers 
to aid the new agent and broker in 
passing the examinations of the N. Y. 
Insurance Dept. Also a comparison of 
the old and the new New York Standard 
Fire Insurance Policies. 





PRICE $2.00* 


12 copies ....$20.00* 25 copies ..$ 40.00 * 
75.00 * 150.00 * 


*Plus N. Y- City sales tax. 


20 copies .... 100 copies .. 


New York Insurance Quiz 


For sale by 
THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER 
116 Jchn Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
REctor 2-0346 


THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER 
116 John St... New York 7, N. Y. 





Enclosed find $2.00, for which send me a copy of 
1944 N. Y. Insurance Quiz. 





PENN MUTUAL—Continued 


$5,200,000. In explaining this treatment the examiners 
state: ““The company’s dividend year extends from July 
to July. Declaration of dividends are made semi-annu- 
ally by the Board of Trustees acting upon the recom- 
mendations of the administrative committee and the 
company’s actuaries. The liability above ($5,200,000) 
is the amount of the dividend award approved by a 
resolution of the Board of Directors on September 9. 
1942 to provide distribution of divisible surplus on 
policies whose anniversaries fall between January 1, 
1943 and June 30, 1943, inclusive. 

“On January 27, 1943, the Board approved a dividend 
award of $4,600,000 to be distributed on policies whose 
anniversaries fall between July 1, 1943 and December 
31, 1943, inclusive. This award was included by the 
company in the liability total of $9,800,000 for dividends 
declared or apportioned in its annual statement as of 
December 31, 1942. The declaration was made subse 
quent to the 1942 year-end and the $4,600,000 has been 
returned to the contingency reserve (surplus) in the 
hnancial statement of this report.” 


POSTAL LIFE & CASUALTY 
Reinsures Pathfinder Life 


The Postal Life & Casualty Company, Kansas City, 
Missouri, reinsured the Pathfinder Life Insurance 
Company of Grand Island, Nebraska, in November. 
The merger gives the Postal approximately 2,200 
additional policyholders, representing insurance in force 
in excess of $2,000,000. 

The Postal will maintain a branch office and use the 
same employees of the Pathfinder Life at Grand Island. 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT 
Stock Dividend 


The Provident Life & Accident Insurance Company. 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, on recommendation of th: 
Board of Directors and approved by the stockholders. 
has increased its capital from $1,750,000 to $2,800,000 
by increasing the par value of the shares from $25 1 


$40. 


PRUDENTIAL 
Group Changes 


The Prudential Insurance Company, Newark, N. J. 
has made several changes in the Group insurance field 
No Group Accident and Sickness policies are now issue: 
to groups of less than 50. The weekly benefits provide 
under such policies shall not be “greater than 50% of ai: 
employee’s earnings, based on a 40-hour week and ex 
cluding over-time pay and bonuses.”” The premiums re- 
quired in some cases have been increased. 
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STATE LIFE (Ind.) 


Report of Examination 


The State Life Insurance Company, Indianapolis, was 
examined (Association ) by representatives of the Insur- 
ance Departments of the States of Indiana, California, 
Louisiana, Ohio and Texas, representing zones 4, 6, 3, 
2 and 5, respectively, as of December 31, 1942. The ex- 
aminers verified the income and disbursements of the 
company as filed in its statement and reproduced 1 
Best’s Life Insurance Reports, 1943 edition. However, 
through various adjustments, assets were increased 
slightly to $57,169,132 and surplus was decreased in a 
net amount of $50,579 after including, with surplus, the 
mortality and asset fluctuation fund which the company 
had set up in its statement at $115,000. The net surplus, 
therefore, of the company, according to the examination 
at the year-end, after including the mortality and asset 
fluctuation fund, amounted to $640,503—in the com- 
pany's statement the surplus plus the special fund 
totalled $691,083. In adjusting surplus there were mis- 
cellaneous increases and decreases. The largest increase 
in surplus being in the account of unrealized profit on 
real estate contracts in which item the examiners allowed 
$100,365 as surplus, and the largest decrease was in the 
amount of $133,725 on the item book value of real estate 
over market value included in non-admitted assets. 

By action of the Board of Directors May 14, 1943, 
the company adopted a program whereby a downward 
adjustment in real estate values will be amortized over a 
period of five years by the liquidation of the real estate 
owned and the absorption of losses or by write-down 
through decrease in book value. This resolution pro- 
vides for the following annual write-downs: 


1943 $225,000, of which $41,000 shall be allocated 
to home office site. 

1944. $200,000, of which $40,000 shall be allocated 
to home office site. 

1945 $175,000, of which $35,000 shall be allocated 
to home office site. 

1946 $150,000, of which $25,000 shall be allocated 
to home office site. 

1947 $150,000, of which zero shall be allocated to 
home office site. 


During the course of the examination, the examiners 
reviewed a considerable number of files of the company 
concerning contacts with policyholders, particularly in 
connection with disability, resisted and compromised 
claims, claims paid, et cetera, and from this check the 
examiners indicated that the company is consistently fair 
in the treatment of its policyholders. 


COMPETITION 


pretty stiff from some com- 
pany or policy? Learn all 


about them—and your own 
companies and policies in 


BEST'S PUBLICATIONS. 
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A LIFE UNDERWRITER 
ABSENT FROM HIS OFFICE 
IS OUT: 


Spreading the gospel of insur- 
ance protection to American 
families 


Promoting the sale of War 
Bonds 


Encouraging thrift in combat 
against inflation 


Participating in Civilian De- 


fense activities 


CALIFORNIA-WESTERN STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office Sacramento 
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“Peace and rest at length have come, 
All the day’s long toil is past, 

And each heart is whispering 

‘Home, home at last.’ ” 





“When this war is over I'll be a better man 
than when I came into the Service. This is the 
place to learn things. Civilian life is going to 
seem very simple compared to this. You might 
tell the Gang that I wish that all I had was the 
problems they are confronted with each day. 
Tell them to put in a full day each day. Making 
a living selling life insurance is really a pleasure 
and they should realize it.” 

This was written home by “Babe” LeVoir of 
the Twin City Agency of the Bankers Life Com- 
pany of Des Moines, on U. S. Navy duty abroad. 

Babe"! played championship football at the 
University of Minnesota in 1934, 1935 and 1936 
(all three years the Golden Gophers were un- 
defeated) and was an All-Big-Ten quarterback. 
He worked his way through the University. He 
was a star salesman of the Twin City Agency. 
The war, terrible as it is, is teaching him to be a 
still better man. 

“T’'ll be back and when I do—look out. I'm 
through fooling.” 

This was written home by ‘Pete’’ Woodward, 
another ace salesman of the Twin City Agency, 
who came to the Bankers Life in 1936 and was a 
big producer. He's going to do still better when 
he comes back from fighting overseas. 


ia * * 


Scores of other letters, from life insurance sales- 
men fighting on land and in the sea and air, 
express similar sentiments. We who are fighting 
on the home front must keep that same faith 
while we wait with what patience we can. 

We are fighting on a battleground at home, too; 
against inflation and unpreparedness for the new 
conditions that Peace will bring; and to keep the 
home world worthy of the men who preserved it 
on foreign battlefields. We are all enlisted. 

The Fourth War Loan campaign opens January 
18th. The Bankers Life Company subscribed for 
a block of $21,000,000 of War Bonds in the Third 
War Loan campaign. Counting this subscription, 
the Bankers Life now has a total investment of 
$120,064,000 in U. S. Government Bonds. 


Bankers Ze 
the Double Duty Dollarf Company 


DES MOINES 
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VOLUNTEER STATE 
Stock Dividend 


In November, at a special meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the Volunteer State Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Chattanooga, Tennessee, it was voted to increase 
the capital from $625,000 to $750,000 by the declaration 
of a 20% stock dividend. At a meeting of the stock- 
holders held on December 10, the Board of Directors’ 
action was approved. 


WORLD INSURANCE COMPANY 
Enters Life Field 


The World Insurance Company, Omaha, Nebraska. 
established in 1903 and writing -accident and health 
insurance, entered the Life field and at the same time 
became a completely mutual legal reserve company in 
November. 

A full line of standard policies is now offered. The 
ages covered are from 10-65. Representative annual 
participating premiums at age 35 for the type of Life 
contract offered are as follows: Whole Life, $26.31: 
20 Payment Life, $39.21; Endowment at 65, $34.42; 
20 Year Endowment, $50.44 and Term to 65, $18.06. 


The Life Department will use the American Experi- 
ence Table of Mortality with interest at 22%. 





WANTED - MANAGER 


For Kansas City, Missouri Office of 
strong, progressive Life Insurance 
Company. This office has been at 
same location for the past 32 years. 
Must be good personal producer. 
Commission and office allowance, 
with attractive territory in Missouri 
and Kansas, adjacent to Kansas City. 
Splendid opportunity. In reply state 
qualifications. Address Box 4-X, 
Best's Insurance News, 75 Fulton 
Street, New York 7, New York. 
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Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, N. Y. ..... ccc ccc cc cccccccs 36 Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New York, N. Y. ........-eee00-: 33 
Lamar Life Insurance Company, Jackson, Miss. .............. 5D Woodward & Fondiller, Inc., New York, N. Y. ..........4.4.. 30 
Liberty National Life Insurance Company, Birmingham, Ala. 57 Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, N. Y. ........ 33 
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“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST’S 
INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of distinction as only those companies which receive 
our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns.” 


BEST’S INSURANCE NEWS 
Che CNational Magazine of Insurance Finance 












Reports O. 7. Arnold 


President, 


Northwestern National Life Insurance Company 


“1943 indicates that NYNL’s 


| program is a healthy one for \\ .@. 
both policyholder and agent” "= 





MORE PEOPLE 
ARE “STAYING WITH IT” 


Surest sign of wise insurance 
buying is insurance that stays in 
force. Lapses by NWNL policy- 
holders have steadily declined. 
They dropped a further 25% in 
1943, to a record low. NYWNL 
agents, paid not primarily for 
sales but for insurance kept in 
force, did a sound job of selling 
and servicing, reducing the 
waste of lapses—and thus earned 
better incomes for themselves. 


sack 


MANAGEMENT COSTS 
WHITTLED DOWN 


Against the tide of rising prices, 
and with more policyholders 
than ever before to serve, NWNL 
in 1943 has actually spent fewer 
dollars than in 1942 for expenses 
of management — except for 
taxes. In part, this reflects con- 
tinued close control of manage- 
ment costs, but in a larger degree 
it reflects the increased efficien- 
cy of NWNL’s plan of agents’ 
compensation. 
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MORE PEOPLE 
ARE BEING PROTECTED 


Insurance in force (almost 
$550,000,000) increased more 
than 2) times as much as in 
1942, atarate nearly 50% greater 
than the estimated rate of in- 
crease for all life companies. 
(Excluding group insurance, the 
rate of gain was 20% greater.) 
More than ever, NYWNL’s gain 
came from policies kept in force 
because they were soundly sold 
and properly serviced. 


MARGIN OF SAFETY 
iS GROWING 


Surplus funds for policyholders’ 
protection—above legal require- 
ments—are growing faster than 
insurance in force. They provide 
a substantial extra margin of 
safety. Assets, kept at work in 
diversified prime securities, now 
total well over $100,000,000 — 
40% in U. S. Bonds. NWNL’s 
direct purchases of War Bonds 
in 1943 virtually equalled its 





total premium income. 





NWNL's PROGRAM for giving continually improving service to 
policyholders is spearheaded by a unique method of paying 
agents. The NWNL agent is paid, not primarily for the amount 


of insurance he sells you, but for the amount you keep in force. 
When you lapse a policy, he suffers a penalty in his own 
earnings which applies not merely to the policy you lapsed, 
but to every dollar’s worth of insurance from which he is 





INSURANCE 





Minneapolis 4, ¥ 


receiving an income. Thus, his prime interest is to provide you 
with exactly the right kind and amount of insurance, measured 
by what you need and can afford. 

As in past years, NWNL’s complete Financial Statement, 
issued on New Year’s Day and including all transactions 
through December 31, was the first to be published in 1944, 
If you’d like a copy, write us. 
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Minnesota Buy War Bonds! 


NORTHWESTERN .Vationdal LIFE 
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$15,000 <u 


IGGS "HL F. FULTZ 





W ve Mr. Fultz says that he earned in excess of $15,000.00 during the past 


year — his first with the Franklin Life—he is not indulging in tricky or 


misleading phraseology; and he does not include any renewal commissions. He simply 
means that he has received in cash over fifteen thousand good hard American dollars— 


spending money. 


A supervising department head in the Illinois State Insurance Department for 
nine years, his coming to the Franklin was the result of careful and deliberate choice. 
“One single policy contract,” he says, “made my record possible. It is the PresipENT’s 


Protective INVESTMENT PLAN—unequalled in the insurance industry.” 


Mr. Fultz is living proof of the quality of Franklin sales tools, and the advantages 
of specializing. He has averaged better than an application for every working day in 
the year, all individual sales. Every application was accompanied by cash—80% 


on an annual basis. 


The Franklin Life Insurance Company is proud to pay tribute to this peerless 
salesman. The same policy contracts which he used, have doubled and tripled the 


income of scores of other Franklin representatives during the past year. 











he Friendly 


CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 


One of the 15 Oldest Stock Legal Reserve Life Companies in America 





Insurance in Force Exceeds $245,000,000.00 
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